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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

HE Government has suddenly collapsed, Lord Randolph 

Churchill at least having placed his resignation in the hands 
of Lord Salisbury, who, three weeks before the meeting of Par- 
liament, is now called upon to choose another Leader of the 
House of Commons, and, further, to provide against the tactics 
of the most skilful of the guerilla leaders, who, with all the 
secrets of the Cabinet in his hands, will now, we may presume, 
attack his former colleagues frox:: below the gangway. With the 
knowledge that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Parnell also are in a 
state of high indignation against the Government, Lord Salis- 
bury has the prospect of a delightful Christmas. Lord Ran- 
dolph has resigned, nominally at least, because the Cabinet 
support Mr. Smith and Lord George Hamilton in presenting 
very high precautionary Estimates for the Military and Naval 
Services, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
approve. That other differences have emerged is hardly 
denied. It is generally believed that Lord Randolph supported 
a much more Liberal Local Government Bill than his Tory chief 
approved. Possibly, too, he may have been anxious to avoid the 
denunciation of the “ Plan of Campaign in Ireland,” though for 
that there is less evidence. When we went to press on Thursday, 
it was not yet known whether other resignations would follow 
that of Lord Randolph Churchill, 

There is but one man left in the Cabinet who would have 
much chance of coping with the new difficulties created in the 
House of Commons by this grave event, and that is the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Matthews. But as he was brought in by 
Lord Randolph Ckurchill, it is at least possible that he may go 
out with him. And if he does not, it would, indeed, be like 
leading a forlorn-hope for an inexperienced Minister to 
step into the vacant place in the face of such antagonists. 
In all probability, Lord Salisbury will follow the Times’ 
advice, and make some new appeal to Lord Hartington 
to come to the rescue, which, in our opinion, he could only 
do on condition that he really determines the policy of the 
new Government, and would probably be most reluctant to do 
even then. But the situation is a very grave one. With war, 
and the gravest of wars, impending, with a combination between 
Mr. Gladstone and the Parnellites, with a Tory Democrat 
denouncing the expenditure of the Government, and quite a 
new outbreak of political caprice and sentimentalism in all 
directions, unless we have a very strong hand at the helm, the 
British Parliament may fall into a degeneracy for which the 
State will have to suffer for a generation at least. Lord Har- 
tington alone is at all equal to the situation. 


Mr. Parnell has broken silence upon the “Plan of Cam- 
paign” at last. He says that he never heard of it. In an 
official circular forwarded to all the leading papers, it is declared 


that Mr. Parnell, who has been missing for some weeks, has been 

sick and is staying at the Euston Hotel, under the care of his 

mother. He has been suffering from “a sharp gastric attack, 

with complications,” but is now much better. Mr. Parnell will 

not express any opinion on the “ Plan of Campaign” until he has 

consulted the gentlemen responsible for its organisation and 

working, “ whom he has not seen since last Session.”” He was 

not aware “ that the ‘ Plan’ had been devised, or was going to be 
proposed, until he saw it in the newspapers.” That may be 
true, if he means that he knew nothing of the “ Plan” till it 
appeared fully drawn out in his own newspaper, United 
Ireland ; but it is understood to mean much more,—that he 
never knew anything about the “Plan” at all. We hope Mr. 

Parnell has not been reading Mr. Stephens’s speeches. That 
gentleman was Vice-President of the Southern Confedera- 
tion, and when the war ended advised his people to submit, 
ending one of his speeches with this counsel,—‘ If anybody asks 
you what you now think about the negroes, swear you never 
saw one.” It looks very much as if the Irish leader had taken 
that advice to heart. Jesting apart, Mr. Parnell, in openly dis- 
claiming all responsibility for the “ Plan of Campaign,” is desert- 
ing his most trusted followers at a very critical moment. If he 
left command with them, he shoald accept the responsibility of 
their acts. 


The reason for Mr. Parnell’s manifesto is a’ andantly evident. 
The “Plan” has greatly exasperated Ynglish opinion; the 
Liberal leaders will not justify it; and Parliament meets in less 
than three weeks. Mr. Parnell desires to resume his position as 
“the Constitutional advocate of Home-rule,” and to do this 
he must convince Englishmen that he is irresponsible for 
the “ Plan,” which was organised, and to some extent acted on, 
by over-zealous lieutenants while he was ill. That is 
his line in England, and he trusts to Ireland to catch his 
secret meaning without laborious explanations. The Irish are 
quick, and we dare say they will catch it; for though United 
Ireland furiously defends the “ Plan” against the lawyers, no 
one expresses any annoyance with Mr. Parnell; and two pro- 
minent Home-rulers, Mr. Pinkerton, M.P., and the Rev. Mr. 
Ryan, of Limerick, announce that the “Plan” is abandoned. 
Mr, Parnell has now to deal with Mr. Healy, who, in a public 
speech, has told the farmers that they are 500,000 and the police 
only 10,000:—“If these people were not mice but men, if 
there was any grit in them, if they thought this was a straggle 
in which sacrifices should be made, if they thought their country 
and their land worth fighting for, they should resort—and he 
told them if they were men they would resort—to a system and 
to means which would have the effect of keeping their property 
in their own possession irrespectively of anything that might 
be said in proclamations issued by the ‘wee wee German 
lairdie,’” Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, commanding the 
forces. That reads very much like an open exhortation to 
insurrection. 


The week has been marked principally by rumours of coming 
war. There are no new signs of it perceptible; but there 
has been a perceptible increase in uneasiness, due, it is believed, 
first of all, to the Russian rejection of Prince Ferdinand, and 
secondly, to some statements made in the German Committee on 
the Septennate, the nature of which has not transpired. Some- 
thing, moreover, must be attributed to the journalists, who 
all over Europe have become pessimistic. We believe this 
despondency is well founded; but it should *e noted that it is 
not shared by the great financiers, who hold up Stocks every- 
where, that it is inconsistent with the known resolution of the 
German Emperor to engage in no more wars, and that it can 
hardly be proved to be well founded before the spring. The nations 
have fought in winter, and, indeed, the last war between Russia 
and Turkey was waged in that season; but they avoid it when 
they can. Winter rather reduces the difficulties of transport, 








but it kills soldiers who, like the Germans, camp out without 
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tents, and enormously increases the difficulties of providing 
forage, even now the standing trouble of the Commissariat. 





The journalists of Berlin appear to be convinced that some 
direct threat has been addressed by Lord Salisbury to the 
Sultan, in consequence either of his action in Egypt, or of 
his disposition to throw in his lot with Russia, and close the 
Dardanelles at her bidding. Nothing of this conflict is publicly 
known in London; but the Sultan is obviously preparing for 
or against something or other. He is straining every nerve to 
bring his Army up to war strength, is deluging unhappy Mace- 
donia with troops, and is fortifying the Dardanelles. Nobody 
who will wait is paid, and all the money that can be spared from 
the Palace and the huge garrison of Constantinople is expended 
on preparations for war. The Sultan forgets that Syria, his 
weakest point, is outside his defences, and that the slightest 
encouragement from the British Government would provoke an 
Arab insurrection striking straight at his authority as Khalif. 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government understood that quite well, and 
compelled him to cede Thessaly to Greece without firing a shot. 
It is fortunate that we have in Constantinople an Ambassador 
of whom Abdul Hamid stands in some awe. 


The Russian Government has announced, through all its 
organs, that, with all personal respect for Prince Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg, it will not accept his candidature. It adheres to 
its nomination of Prince Nicholas of Mingrelia, and unless he 
is accepted, will veto every candidate proposed. These declara- 
tions have produced so much effect in Berlin, that Prince Bis- 
marck refused to see the Bulgarian Envoys, and his son told them 
to reconcile themselves with Russia. The Bulgarian delegates 
were going to Paris; but according to the latest accounts, they 
have turned aside to visit Darmstadt, and to take counsel with 
Prince Alexander, who left England on Wednesday for his own 
home. The Regents, it is said, declare that if Russia sets her- 
self against all Europe, they will act independently, will again 
summon the Sobranje, and will allow it to take its own 
course unrestrained. The result will, they say, be an 
unanimous affirmation that Prince Alexander is still the 
legitimate and popular ruler of the country, and the appoint- 
ment of a single Regent to administer affairs in his name 
until events admit of his return. This course, which has 
been often recommended in Sofia, would have the advantage 
that it would compel Russia either to occupy Bulgaria, or to 
ignore Sofia altogether; and the disadvantage that the Sultan 
might appoint a new Governor-General of East Roumelia. 
Prince Alexander certainly resigned that post. We all forget, 
perhaps too easily, that the Bulgarians are exasperated to the 
last degree, and that they can precipitate the crisis if they choose. 


The Campbell divorce suit ended on Monday in a most 
unsatisfactory muddle. The jury at first reported themselves 
unable to agree, the numbers, it was hinted, being six and six; 
but on the Judge imploring them not to leave the parties in 
such a position, they retired, and at last returned with a verdict 
affirming that neither Lord Colin nor Lady Colin had committed 
adultery with anybody. That verdict, of course, according to 
the evidence, affixes the stigma of perjury upon a great many 
persons, as also, indeed, the contrary one would have done. It 
is not the least of the many evils of the Divorce Court that it 
impairs the sense that perjury, besides being a high moral 
offence, is perhaps the greatest of civil offences, certainly the 
most dangerous to society. The jury added a rider to their 
verdict, savagely condemning General Butler as neither officer 
nor gentleman for failing to appear. What do they mean by 
that? If, as they affirm, they are convinced of his innocence, 
they did not want him ; and if he were guilty, he must either have 
perjured himself, or have betrayed an accomplice. If juries are to 
reprimand those who abstain from the box in this ferocious 
style, their legal right of abstinence will soon be whittled away 
to nothing, to the frightful increase, we fear, of false swearing. 


The best comment which we have had this week on the 
Campbell suit was that contained by implication in Canon 
Liddon’s fine sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral last Sunday, on 
Christ’s words, “I am among you as he that serveth.” Service, 
he said, strenuous service for others is the best of all correctives 
for ill-regulated desire, and then he proceeded :—‘ The young 
man of noble family, brought up, it may be, in a religious 
atmosphere, had all the vigour of his character sapped by a 
love of pleasure, and the very air of the castle won for his 


| ee) 
art, and companionship which reflect the softness of the life i 
which he vegetates, his great desire being how to krill rn 
Balls, theatres, and club gossip feed his enfeebled nature 
with congenial nutriment, and he cares nothing for the 
comfort and honour of his family, the credit of his order 
or the glory of his country, still less for religion the. 
highest interest of all. Like the half-vegetable and “half. 
animal creatures which stick to the rocks on the seashore, and 
open their flabby mouths to see what may be floated into them 
by the waves, he despises any exertion. Just the same was the 
case at the other end of the social scale, when men, instead of 
spending honest and happy lives in the bosom of their families 
lounged in the streets or the public-houses, and were not eee 
Sybarites at heart, though there was more to be said in 
their excuse. When such types of men were common, the ruin 
of a great country could not long be postponed, and the only 
security lay in the true life of service of its better citizens,” 
Nothing can be more true; and it was of the first importance 
to point out, as Canon Liddon has done, that the idle 
pleasure-seekers are confined to no class, though the mischief 
they can do increases with their dignity in the social scale, 
“Loafers ” are of all classes, and are dangerous in all; it is the. 
fidelity of service which really purifies; but even service itself, 
without its highest spirit, is a tonic and a safeguard against 
moral rottenness, 


On Sunday, too, at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, 
Professor Knight, of St. Andrews, delivered an interesting 
lecture on “Idealism and Empiricism in Literature, Art, 
and Life,” in which he is reported as having endeavoured 
to show that idealism in philosophy tends to originality 
and creative effort in literature, while the empirical philoso- 
phies produce a prosaic era in which practice is brought 
into conformity with knowledge, but in which the imagination 
iskept in abeyance. Professor Knight’s chief illustration seems 
to have been the relation of the teaching of the Encyclopadists 
to French literature, and of the teaching of Locke, Hume, and 
Adam Smith to English literature. We have our doubts, however, 
whether the literary reaction against an empirical philosophy is 
necessarily preceded by any philosophical reaction,—if that 
was what Professor Knight meant to convey,—and whether 
a philosophical reaction against empirical philosophy is not 
often as likely to retard as to hasten a literary reaction of 
the same kind. Bishop Berkeley’s idealism certainly led to 
no burst of imaginative literature, and Wordsworth’s revolt 
against the school of Pope certainly preceded the revolt of 
Coleridge against the school of Hartley. Again, the greatest of 
the Athenian tragedians flourished before Plato taught, and 
certainly the imaginative school of German literature which 
owed its origin to Goethe’s genius, was well under weigh before 
Kant had published his “Critique of the Pure Reason.” Is it 
not the same impulse which leads one sort of mind into a 
literary reaction and another sort of mind into a philosophical 
reaction? Andif so, does not any safety-valve thus made rather 
diminish than increase the pressure tending to open a new outlet P 


We are unfortunately compelled to go to press this week 
before we can know the result of the polling of Thursday 
in the Brentford Division of Middlesex, where the death 
of Mr. Coope has left a vacancy. Mr. Haysman, who was 
the Liberal candidate at the last election, and is a very advanced 
Home-ruler, has, we suppose, hardly any chance. In July, he 
polled only 1,409 votes, against 3,043 given for Mr. Coope. We 
do not know that Mr. Bigwood, the Conservative candidate, is 
so strong a candidate as Mr. Coope, but,we shall be surprised if 
the Conservative majority is not even’ greater than at the last 
election. Mr. Haysman is reported to have committed himself 
to “the special fitness of the Irish people to manage their own 
local affairs,’—a “special” fitness which has just been illus- 
trated by Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, and their “ Plan of Cam- 
paign.”* If that shows “special” fitness fora separate Legis- 
lature, what could be imagined as of a nature to show special 
unfitness? Mr. Haysman will get no sober Liberal’s vote. 








Mr. Labouchere on Tuesday delivered at Northampton a 
furious speech in favour of the “Plan of Campaign.” After 
stating that it was expedient that the next Session should bean 
“educational,” “one of debate rather than of voting,” which 
means that he shall favour obstruction, he turned to the Irish 
subject. There had been an endeavour to excite prejudice ; 





stock by some illustrious ancestor was vitiated by the literature, 





but the Legislature, he held, had given the Irish tenant 
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q first charge on his holding. He was to thrive, and 
“the rent was any margin that might remain after that.” 
When prices fell, therefore, the tenant was justified in 
offering the reduced margin; and as to the combination, 
it is no more criminal than a combination of Trades 
Unionists to sell their labour at their own price. [Mr. Labou- 
chere misrepresents. The Irish tenants do not refuse their 
labour, but seize the factory and work it for themselves.) He 
denounced the landlords as “ bloodsuckers,” and the Unionists 
as men jealous of Mr. Gladstone, and so full of the “insane 
reverence for property” that they would let every poor man 
starve rather than interfere with it. As for Tories, they were 
q greedy and needy, a shabby and shameless crew.” He 
expected an immediate resort to coercion, which the Tories and 
Unionists had intended all along; and then trial by jury would 
be abolished, in order that Lord Clanricarde might be rich. We 
haye commented on Mr. Labouchere elsewhere. 


It is obvious that we were right in supposing that the 


fanaticism of Home-rule would grow in force and volume. Among | 


men of high standing, we have had this week speeches both 
from Mr. Stansfeld and from Professor Stuart, of which we 
may say that while the former went to the verge of supporting 
Mr. Dillon, even if it did not pass the verge, Professor Stuart’s 
speech certainly did pass that verge. He is reported in the 
Daily News to have said at Darlington on Monday :—“ Liberais 
were called upon by the other side to denounce Mr. Dillon and 
his friends on the ‘Plan of Campaign.’ He would not join in 
denouncing it. If there be illegality, still he declared there was 
moral justice at the bottom of it. Members of the Society of 
Friends had at times stood against the law and under- 
taken to endure the punishment for such action; nor had Mr. 
Dillon and his friends shrunk from doing the same. When the 
laws were opposed to the convictions of the masses of the 
people, as in Ireland, then it was time that the laws should be 
altered.” Moral justice !—and in a “ Plan of Campaign” the very 
essence of which, as Mr. Dillon candidly avowed in Court, is 
that those who owe a just debt, and know that it is a just debt, 
should withhold and repudiate what they owe, in order to 
strengthen the hands of those who have not the means of paying 
their debt, and who might in equity, though not in law, claim 
from any landlord not as poor as themselves the release of some 
part of it! If that is Professor Stuart’s notion of justice, we 
fear that English conceptions of mewm and tuum are becoming 
as obscure and wavering as the Irish. 


Yn a very different tone and spirit is an address delivered last 
week to the Leeds Junior Liberal Association by Mr. Albert 
Rutson, in answer to Mr. Albert Dicey’s book on “ England’s 
Case Against Home-rule.” Mr. Rutson had evidently studied 
thoroughly, and we may even say assimilated, Mr. Dicey’s book 
and the French work on Ireland by Gustave de Beaumont, on 
which Mr. Dicey relies for a portion of his ablest chapter; and 
we think it clear that if Mr. Rutson saw the least chance of in- 
stalling in Ireland a government such as we bave in India, he 
would prefer that solution to Home-rule. Not seeing any such 
chance, however, he puts the case for Home-rule in its best 
form. Admitting, though somewhat minimising, all the vast 
differences between the case of Ireland and the case of one 
of our Parliamentary Colonies, or the case of Austria and 
Hungary, he still thinks there is salvation for Ireland in 
Home-rule, though he insists in the strongest manner, with 
Mr. Morley, that the land question ought to be settled before 
Home-rule is given. But is not that reducing the difference 
between him and us to a question of time and fitness? We, 
too, have admitted that if, after the agrarian question had 
been settled, and Ireland pacified so far as the war of classes 
is concerned, she still remained politically discontented and 
unreconciled, we should have no objection to reconsider the 
demand of a then united people. But while the people are 
fiercely divided, while the agrarian question is still unsettled, 
while no one knows what the consequence of settling the agra- 
rian question might not be in relation to the reconciliation of 
Treland to a Parliament in which she is over-represented, it does 
seem to us the most singular of all feats of statesmanship to 
hurl this apple of discord among us as it has been hurled. 


The Americans have not, in the matter of Protection, the full 
courage of their opinions. They think they can foster schools of 
native art by placing an import duty of 30 per cent. upon all 
works of art imported from abroad,—a rate which to all 





but the very rich is found to be prohibitory. They even, in 
order to secure the home monopoly, tax ancient pictures, which, 
it is contended, ought to pass free as “ antiquities,” rather than 
works of art. Mr. Marquand, a collector, however, has remon- 
strated, and it has been solemnly decided by the Treasury that 
works of art, if 170 years old, may pass in duty-free. That isa sad 
falling away from principle. It is at least possible that an 
American collector might prefer a statue by Praxiteles to a statue 
by Story ; and then what is native art todo? The nativeartists, 
no doubt, have few votes; but they might erect a colossal 
statue of Hibernia suckling Mr. Parnell, and emitting electric 
flashes from her eyes, and having thus secured the Irish 
vote, they could soon convince the Treasury. As it is, their 
argument is irrefragable. If native ironworkers ought to be 
protected, so, @ fortiori, ought native sculptors. 


The Attorney-General, Sir R. Webster, who was formerly 
at King’s College School, distributed the prizes to that school 
on Tuesday, and remarked in doing so, that “he came to that 
school as a very small boy of nine years of age. He supposed 
he should never forget the first day he spent in King’s 
College School. The first day at a public school was not the 
most enjoyable that one passed in one’s life.” No, certainly 
not, where the school is one at which bullying has been a tradition 
as it was at King’s College School, till it culminated a year or 
two ago in killing a healthy boy. But why were these remarks of 
the Attorney-General received with repeated “ laughter P” There 
is nothing which seems to most Englishmen so laughable as the 
tyranny and cruelty of boys towards each other. There is 
nothing that seems to us less laughable or more truly de- 
testable. Bullying, so far from being a forecast of manliness, 
seems to us, except when done in real and genuine ignorance of 
the pain it gives, the note of a cowardly and selfish kind of 
cruelty. We hope King’s College men are not in the mood to 
“laugh” at the shocking tragedy of which their school was 
the scene. 


We have read with great pleasure in Tuesday’s Times the 
protest of Mr. W. H. Hills, of The Knoll, Ambleside, against the 
proposed railway from Windermere to Ambleside, along the 
eastern bank of the lake. It is certain that such a line, besides 
in all probability leading to other lines still more destructive of 
the beauty of the lake scenery, will take much from the pleasure 
of holiday-seekers, and will add nothing to it. If the lake 
scenery is to be really enjoyed, it must be enjoyed on 
foot, on horseback, or in an open carriage, and this applies 
as fully to the poorest class as to the rich. In order to keep the 
beauty of the Lake District as little impaired as possible as our 
population grows, we must refuse to cut up its most exquisite 
scenes by railways, and we must, so far as possible, preserve 
the tranquillity of the mountain-side. Mr. Hills says that there 
is no point, even in the wildest recesses of the Lake District, 
which is now more than ten miles distant from a railway station, 
—and surely that is proof that the limit has been reached at 
which the multiplication of railway lines should cease. We 
plead not for the enjoyment of the retired and fastidious, but 
for the enjoyment of the great masses of the people themselves. 
The Bill for the new railway extension should be promptly 
thrown out. 


An elaborate report upon Japan published by Mr. Kreitner, 
the Austrian Consul at Yokohama, rather modifies English pre- 
conceptions of that Empire. He says the earthquakes destroy a 
city every seven years, and that, moreover, the period of volcanic 
activity during which Fusiyama destroys everything in its 
neighbourhood, is again approaching. Of the 3,100 islands 
comprising the Kingdom, the vast majority are of volcanic origin; 
and many of the more northern, including the great island of 
Yesso, are practically incapable of culture. There is plenty of 
coal and petroleum, but the mines of other minerals are State 
monopolies, and are badly worked, Japan, which used to export 
gold, now importing it. Mr. Kreitner speaks highly of the 
vegetable resources of Southern Japan; but he does not regard 
it as the paradise which it appears to men fascinated by its 
peculiar arts. He confirms the story that the Japanese Trade 
Guilds succeed in keeping the secret of making their steel sword- 
blades, of manufacturing the best lacquer, and of cultivating 
the wax-tree, a pursuit requiring extreme care. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW CRISIS. 


i i is not easy to exaggerate the importance of the rupture 

of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet on the eve of the meeting of 
Parliament. Lord Randolph Churchill is not only the leader 
of the House of Commons, but is commonly held to be the 
only possible leader at the present moment. It is conceivable 
that a different view of the matter may be taken by some of 
the members of that Cabinet. Those who watched the im- 
pression made by Mr. Henry Matthews’s speech in reply to Mr. 
Gladstone in September, may very likely hold that in the Home 
Secretary the Tories have a leader in reserve of a type not 
unlike Lord Randolph, of at least as much audacity, and of a 
stronger physique and a much larger range of knowledge. Still, 
no one knows whether Mr. Matthews, who owes his elevation to 
the Cabinet to Lord Randolph, will remain when Lord Ran- 
dolph goes. No one knows that Lord Salisbury will venture 
to offer the leadership to a Roman Catholic barrister, whose 
political reputation rests on a single speech. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, no one knows whether Lord Salisbury intends to 
accept Lord Randolph Churchill’s resignation, though it would 
hardly, we suppose, have been announced as it has been 
announced, if there were any serious hesitation on that head. 
And we may be very sure that before resolving to try so 
hazardous an experiment as the patching-up of the Government 
without including in it any new element of strength, in face 
of a mutiny from amongst his own followers led by the most 
unscrupulous of the political free-lances of the day, Lord Salis- 
bury will reconsider his position, and endeavour to fortify it by 
cementing more closely the union with Lord Hartington, even 
if he does not press upon Lord Hartington once more the duty 
of accepting the first place, on the understanding that he will 
give Lord Hartington all the support in his power. 


For no one can well exaggerate the gravity of the position. 
All Europe is arming for a struggle which may well prove the 
most serious struggle of modern times. That is the immediate 
cause assigned for Lord Randolph’s resignation. The Administra- 
tion think that it is not a time when reductions in the Estimates 
can possibly be made. Lord Randolph Churchill, however, 
declines to be the spokesman of the Government on a matter 
on which he is no doubt convinced that the people will cry 
out against him, There is nothing on which the new con- 
stituencies have shown themselves so indifferent as foreign 
policy. They are far more willing to bear humiliations which 
the Parliament of the £10 householders would never for a 
moment have borne, than they are to vote liberal Army and 
Navy Estimates. Lord Randolph Churchill knows this, and pro- 
bably counts upon the support of a large portion of the Liberals 
and all the Irish in resisting high Army and Navy Estimates. 
Very probably he believes that Lord Salisbury cannot do with- 
out him ; and that if he insists on his resignation, he may soon 
come back at the head of a Government, instead of only as first 
lieutenant. He may have reason to think that Lord Hartington 
will as little approve of a War Budget, or something approach- 
ing to a War Budget, as the Tory Democrats. If that should 
prove to be so, there will be no resource except a new appeal 
to the country ; and who that watched the temper of the con- 
stituencies last year, will believe that an appeal to the country, 
made in bad times, in favour of high taxation, against the 
advice of a popular Chancellor of the Exchequer, and not 
approved by Lord Hartington, would be successful? The mere 
suggestion of such an appeal is preposterous. And yet it is 
almost as difficult to know how the present Government is to hold 
on with Lord Randolph in Cpposition, with the Parnellites in full 
cry against the Government, with Mr. Gladstone eager for a dis- 
solution, and with Mr. Labouchere threatening to join the Par- 
nellites in a policy of obstruction, as it is to conceive a successful 
appeal to the country against the economists, against the non- 
interventionists, and against the Home-rulers. So far as we 
can see, there never was a crisis more menacing than that 
with which Lord Randolph Churchill’s sudden tender of his 
resignation has confronted us. If Lord Randolph’s resigna- 
tion be not accepted, he becomes master of the situation at a 
most critical moment,—a moment critical in Europe, more 
than critical in Ireland, critical even in England. The man 
who, of all others, commands the least personal confidence and 
respect would, if his terms be acceded to, become the dictator at 
a supreme crisis ; and nobody can even conjecture how he would 
use his power. If his resignation be accepted, and he passes 





is likely enough to become a mere political bear- 

grief and shame of the people of England. ne 
We can see no way out of the situation, unless Lord Harting- 
ton will come tothe rescue. He, we believe, with hearty Oonserss 
tive support, could lead the House of Commons, which is sick at 

heart of mere adventurers, and which respects him as profound] 
as it admires Mr. Gladstone. But Lord Hartington, if he —_ 
to the rescue, must come to the rescue on his own terms. It js 
impossible for him, a hearty Liberal though a strong Unionist. 
to accept a place in a mere Tory Government, especially after 
that Government has just been broken up through the protest 
of a Chancellor of the Exchequer who objects to what he 
deems excessive Estimates, and who is understood to have pro- 
tested against giving too much weight to the landowners in the 
Local Government Bill. Lord Hartington could only lead the 
House of Commons if he could propose to it measures in every 
sense Liberal, though Liberal, of course, in a moderate and 
sober way. He would be obliged to condition for a thoroughly 
popular Local Government Bill, for a very guarded and 
sober foreign policy, not contemplating any needless risk of 
war, for a sincere attempt to deal largely and effectually 
with the agrarian question in Ireland as the only means by 
which the way could be prepared for an understanding 
between Ireland and Great Britain, and finally for rules of 
procedure in the Commons which would not be half-measures, 
If these terms were conceded to him, we do not see why Lord 
Hartington should scruple to help the Government out of the 
sad predicament into which it appears to be tumbling. And 
we may be sure that if the worst came to the worst, 
and there had to be a dissolution after all, a dissolution 
by Lord Hartington would promise very different results 
from those of a dissolution by Lord Salisbury. At all events, 
unless Lord Salisbury chooses to risk everything on Mr. 
Matthews, and Mr. Matthews chooses to undertake that immense 
risk, which is very unlikely,—for a more desperate situation 
than to fight single-handed with Mr, Gladstone, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, and Mr. Parnell in coalition, even if Lord Harting- 
ton be able and willing to continue his policy of benevolent 
neutrality, we can hardly imagine,—the only alternative now is 
to form a really strong alliance with Lord Hartington, or to 
retire from the field in despair at the sudden thickening of all 
the difficulties around him. We do not think so lightly of 
Lord Salisbury as to imagine that he will adopt that rather 
craven course. And we feel still more confident that he will 
not make a complete surrender to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
and pass over to him, virtually or even nominally, the Prime 
Ministership itself. Hence we can hardly doubt that, whether 
Lord Salisbury succeeds or not, he will make one more strenuous 
attempt to bring Lord Hartington to the front, in which, if it 
be made in the generous and reasonable way, we wish him, for 
the country’s sake, all possible success. During the last hundred 
years, there has hardly been a graver moment in our Parlia- 

mentary history. 


PEACE OR WAR ? 


= worst sign of the many which at the present inspire 
fears of war is, we take it, this, The better-informed 
the politician, the more seriously does he expect a European 
war in the spring. We cannot, of course, bring forward precise 
evidence of this statement, though we thoroughly believe it ; 
but we would ask our readers to look at the patent facts around 
them. There is no popular panic anywhere, yet out of seven 
great Governments in Europe, Governments likely to be 
thoroughly informed not only as to public events, but as to the 
secret history of the Continent—much of which always 
remains unknown for years—six are arming as if they 
dreaded immediate and enormous danger. The French 
Minister of War has made the completion of further 
and excessive armaments the condition of his continuance 
in office, The German Minister of War, in spite of the 
direct pledge given to the contrary when the first Septennate 
was conceded by Parliament, has demanded its renewal, and 
has antedated it in order to secure 41,000 more men at once. 
He has, moreover, done this while admitting that Germany 
ean hardly bear the weight of her armaments, and has 
defended his course by secret statements to the Committee 
charged with the Bill, the mere rumour of which sent down 
all the Bourses of Europe. The Austrian Government, always 
timid about finance, and with deficits already to meet, has 
asked for and obtained three millions for rapid preparations, 
chiefly inimproved rifles. The Russian Government arms steadily, 





into Opposition, a House of Commons unmanageable already, 


is supervising its usually weak point, the Commissariat, with 
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rigid exactness, and slowly urges the masses of cavalry with which 
it will commence operations towards its South-Western fron- 
tier. The Government of Italy, always carefal of money, 
declares that it is ready even now, the Minister of War 
affirming, with calculated indiscretion, that even the “ com- 
missariat arrangements necessary for mobilisation have been 
finally completed.” The Government of Turkey, great because 
of its supply of devoted men, has collected 150,000 soldiers in 
Macedonia alone, is stripping Asia Minor and Syria of their 
Mahomedan youth to swell its ranks, is enlisting the whole 
Mussulman manhood of its European provinces, and finds, God 
knows how, millions for material of war. And finally, if the 
Times of Thursdav may be trusted, the head of the Govern- 
ment of Great  vitain, where war will be vunpopular, 
and where economy is acutely desired, has allowed his ablest 
lieutenant to resign, rather than not propose the Estimates 
necessary to place the fighting services in a position of readi- 
ness for all contingencies. The Governments, in short, of all 
Europe are arming without any pressure from their peoples. 
It may be said that they are always doing so, that they love 
armaments, and that they take advantage of favourable circum- 
stances to gratify an instinctive desire ; but is not that argu- 
ment, in part at all events, a result of prejudice? Kings like 
soldiers; but they like prosperity too, and there is grave 
reason to believe that many of the Governments stand aghast 
at the preparations which nevertheless they simply dare not 
avoid. Their dislike of the calls on them is, in fact, so great 


’ as to constitute one danger of the situation ; for they are half- 


inclined to tempt fortune by mobilising, rather than face con- 
tinuously the dangers which they foresee from the continuous 
discontent of entire peoples. A loan to meet the deficit of a 
year frightens nobody ; but France has been arming strenuously 
for sixteen years on end. 

This is the most serious of the symptoms disquieting this 
Christmas Eve, but it is not the only one. Does any one 
remember a situation in which there were three separate 
tendencies in Europe leading towards war, three visible causes, 
that is, each of which might suddenly shatter the existing 
armed truce? War would come, as everybody admits, if the 
Czar wished it; and has he any solid reason for not wishing 
it? We should say exactly the contrary. In a most 
dangerous hour for his dynasty, he stands a beaten man, 
foiled in a strenuous and public attempt to make a petty 
Slav State, whose Government he had easily overthrown, 
obey his will. He has every motive that can move the head 
of an aggressive and military Monarchy to defy Austria, and 
he has never been in a more favourable situation for doing so. 
His Army is ready, his finances will be positively relieved 
by war, and his railway system is, for war purposes, 
complete. His grand danger in such a war—the inter- 
vention of Germany—has been made improbable by 
the attitude of France; and a victorious campaign of 
six weeks might refound his Throne, and, by arousing Slay 
enthusiasm, paralyse the revolutionary party which is so 
dangerous to his House. A strong ruler of Russia would 
almost inevitably fight; and the present ruler, whether strong 
or not, has indubitably considered this road out of his diffi- 
culties, and considered it with favour. There is war latent in 
this situation alone, and speedy war; and so seriously does it 
impress Prince Bismarck, that, for the first time in his life, he 
is acting as if he were afraid. He is not afraid, of course ; but 
he knows war from this side to be so probable, and he is so 
anxious that the aged Emperor, “‘ whose vassal I was born,” 
should not be disturbed by its arrival, that he actually risks 
his alliance with Austria, the key-stone of his permanent 
policy, in order not to irritate the great and moody Emperor in 
St. Petersburg. Nothing can explain the manner in which the 
German Chancellor has departed from the Austrian Chancellor 
about Bulgaria except a desire—a passionate desire—to soothe 
the Russian Court, and so prevent any act or utterance which 
would make war inevitable. 

There is one dangerous situation, and the temper of France 
creates another, That legal France, the seven millions of 
voters who create the Chambers, and in ordinary times con- 
trol the Government, desires war, we do not believe ; but that 
huge and many-headed power is often passive, and there is 
another France, armed France, about which we are much less 
certain. The French Army was never in history so powerful 
as now. Its ranks are as full as they can be made ; its scientific 
services have been raised to preposterous figures; its supplies 
—and especially the supplies which cannot be improvised, such 
as that of trained horses—have been brought up to a point 
which is the despair of the French Treasury and of the German 


Staff. At its head is a General who, whether competent or 
not, is too strong to be removed, and is too strong because 
his officers believe him able and willing to organise 
the revanche. Those officers, 40,000 of them, have 
been re-educated and redisciplined; two-thirds of them 
never saw the last great war; they are burning with 
ambition; and they believe that, if only permitted, they can 
re-establish the military ascendency of France in Europe, 
besides reconquering the lost provinces, They may be hope- 
lessly wrong, for the Teuton is trained and ready, and the 
Italian is at last armed ; but they are believed to think so, and 
if they think so, no pressure from European opinion, or from 
financ‘ers, or from their own peasantry, will stop them from 
trying once more the great experiment. It is at least upon 
the cards that if General Boulanger cannot further improve 
his Army, he may resolve to use it, and that France in the 
spring—pleading, perhaps, an émeute in Alsace—may make the 
long-expected rush. Marshal von Moltke, at least, believes that 
to be possible, and his is not an opinion to be lightly cast aside. 

And finally, there is a third danger. Most Englishmen 
reject the idea, but all Continentals believe it possible, that 
the German Government, which dreads nothing so much as 
invasion, which knows that the half-cemented Empire might 
fly apart under a terrible blow on its own soil, and which, as 
regards war, is rigidly “ scientific,” that is, intellectually cruel, 
might resolve that an intolerable situation should end, 
might offer Russia a pledge of non-intervention for one 
year, might demand that French armaments should cease, 
and might precipitate itself once more with its whole strength 
upon France. The German Staff, which watches French 
military progress with increasing dread, would think that a 
wise course, and the German Staff is a power within the 
Imperial councils. This policy, it should be remembered, 
would have been adopted before but for the interference of 
Alexander II. ; and this time Russia may resolve to profit by, 
rather than prevent, the opportunity. The best guarantee 
against such a course is the repugnance of the German Emperor 
to engage in a new struggle; but if it were determined on by 
all but himself, the Emperor’s hand might be forced. We 
do not ourselves believe that the great conflict will begin 
in that way, but observers far closer to the centre than we 
can pretend to be do, and there is no reason whatever in 
Prince Bismarck’s history for pronouncing their opinion 
obviously unfounded. At all events, this is one danger to 
be considered, and with the remaining two constitutes a suffi-. 
cient reason for doubting whether 1886, at all events, will 
go out amid fair prospects of peace. War before spring is 
improbable, but for campaigning purposes spring begins almost 
before the snow has finally left the fields. 





THE ENGLISH FOLLOWERS OF MR. DILLON. 


: most amazing thing about this anti-rent campaign in 

Ireland is that there should be Englishmen, and 
reputable Englishmen too, who do not see that it is morally 
wrong. Some of them, no doubt, are the mere fools of their 
own pity, and write about the justice of defeating Shylock, as 
if the demand for rent were, like Shylock’s demand, in itself 
immoral, or contrary to the ordinary laws protecting citizens’ 
lives. With them we cannot argue, for they are the victims 
of a bewildering passion, against which argument is almost 
or wholly thrown away. There are others, however, who reject 
that nonsense, and see clearly that a hungry man can have no 
right to tender fourpence for a sixpenny loaf, and then, if that 
is refused, keep the fourpence and walk off with the loaf 
besides, but who are befogged by arguments of another 
kind. Some of them actually consider that because in England. 
the landlord fixes the rent, it is just that in Ireland the tenant 
should fix it. In either case, they say, one party to the con- 
tract settles its terms, and why should it be the landlord more 
than the tenant? This is very nearly the argument of our 
correspondent, “ An English Radical ”—a man versed in law— 
though he puts his proposition a little less brutally. He says: 
—‘ In Ireland, many landlords refuse to reduce rents, or to 
make adequate reduction. The tenant then offers what he 
deems a fair rent, and refuses more. Both plans are open to 
objection. In both, one party or the other makes himeelf 
judge in re sud. The landlord is obviously tempted to 
remit too little, the tenant to reduce too much.” That is 
equivalent to saying that, as the dealer in bread fixes 
his price alone, the customer may as well fix it. So he 
may, and so he does, so long as he does not touch the bread 








till an agreement has been arrived at; but the Irish tenant 
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claims to walk off with the bread. If he refused to pay high 
rents, or any rents, and left his holding, nobody would deny 
his right ; but that is precisely what he does not do. He keeps 
the loaf, tenders half the price, and on refusal puts the loaf in 
his pocket and the money, and walks away with both. Indeed, 
he does worse, for he does not pocket the money, lest he 
should be sued, but hands it over to a confederate to spend for 
him, so that a Court of Justice shall never find it again. If 
that is honesty, what is dishonesty? Suppose the subject of 
the bargain were silver spoons, what would any Magistrate 
throughout the world decide ? 

But, say a more reasonable class of objectors, the Irish 
tenant has property-rights in the soil, limited, no doubt, but 
still legal and recoverable, and therefore his position is that of 
joint owner. The loaf is partly bis, That is only partly true, 
for the loaf is only his in any degree, conditionally on 
payment of the price—viz., the rent; but let us, for 
simplicity’s sake, assume that it is wholly true, and what 
then? The case is worse than before. The landlord and 
tenant, on that view, are partners in the soil, with rights 
respectively fixed by law. How can one partner have a right 
to say to the other that -he shall have less than the agreed 
share? It is true the landlord’s share, being fixed in money, 
is, as it were, guaranteed; while the tenant's share is not 
guaranteed, but is affected by weather and prices. But 
what difference in right does that make? In how 
many firms is the capitalist guaranteed a minimum 
interest on his money before profits are calculated, 
and therefore receives more than other partners, sometimes 
even the whole that has been earned! Would those who 
raise this argument justify the working partners in telling their 
sleeping senior that he must take less interest or a less share, 
and that on his refusal they should keep his capital and pay 
nothing? If they would not, where is their line of distinction 
between land and any other possession? They will say possibly 
that land derives its whole value from the workers; but then, 
so does everything else. Are factory hands to seize the 
building because without them it is a brick barn, or are the 
writers on the Zimes to empty the till because without them 
Mr. Walter would have no revenue? Some say, truly 
enough, that land is “ an article of prime necessity ;” but so 
are bread and water, and the price of each in London is 
settled either by the seller, as in the former case, or by the 
State, as in the latter. How could it possibly be settled by 
the buyer only, unless, indeed, the article were put up to 
auction ?—and then it is settled not by the buyer, but by 
the competition of all buyers. We saw the other day a 
grave article, written, we do not doubt, out of true sympathy 
with the suffering, in which it was stated that the Irish 
tenants who joined in the campaign were only “ fighting for 
their homes ;” but why have they more right to fight illegally 
for their homes than anybody else? Every bankrupt or default- 
ing occupier of a single room is fighting for his home ; but is he 
therefore to use force or to pocket the owner's rent? It seems to 
us that such an argument really amounts to this,—that no rights 
are good as against poverty; and that an insolvent has not 
only a claim to be cleared of debt, but to keep all hired pro- 
perty too. He is to hire carriage-horses, and if he cannot pay 
for them is to be released from the debt, and to compel the 
jobmaster still to go on providing the beasts. The plea, once 
freed from the intrusion of the word “land,” becomes non- 
sensical; and “land,” though, we fully admit, it is a separate 
kind of property, is property none the less, 

We should not be at the trouble to answer arguments so 
childish as many of those we have quoted, but that we sin- 
cerely believe the moral and social effect of the spreading 
laxity will be permanently injurious to our civilisation. 
Nations have survived great and rapid revolutions in the 
tenure of property, and even extensive confiscations, without 
much apparent injury to their moral fibre. Such revolutions 
have usually, however, either been acts of violence, undisguised, 
and undefended except by the plea of necessity or conquest, 
such, for instance, as the old confiscations in Ireland, 
the seizure of the property of the French émigrés, or 
the “ secularisation”’ of Church property in Spain; or they 
have been effected imperceptibly, like the vast transfer 
of property in France which was managed through 
the issue of depreciated assignats. Such occurrences are 
probably as injurious as great civil wars, but their effect 
passes rapidly away. The effort in Ireland is to effect such a 
transfer without open violence by plans which sap the very 
foundations of pecuniary rectitude. Men are not taught to 
defy their consciences so much as to stupefy them with ano- 





dynes. If the struggle lasts three years more, a wh 

tion will have grown from saphoda to manhood io ‘the 
teaching that plunder may be patriotism ; that contracts are 
not binding when they are made with oppressors; that, in fact 
there is no general law of honesty overriding all circumstances, 
It is not for the better, but the worse, that agitators do not 
boldly say, “ Rob,” but link their greed with some more defen. 
sible feeling. That is a note of the whole movement in 
England as well as Ireland. In the latter country, the excuse 
for refusal to pay rent is always patriotism. In Wales and Kent 
the feeling against the Establishment has been utilised, and 
farmers are urged not to pay full tithe in the name of religions 
liberty. In London, the usual plea is humanity, and all who 
resist rent do it as the feeble victims of grasping landlords, In 
all places, however, the teaching is the same. It is not quite 
right yet to refuse a debt, but it is right whenever refusal can 
be dignified with the name of some admitted virtue. No man is 
to keep acontract to his own hurt, even if he can keep it; 
and as to acknowledging it when he cannot, that is a base 
giving-way before oppression. Our correspondent, who is, we 
have no reason to doubt, as respectable as his neighbours, 
actually thinks it a defence for non-payment that the tenant 
has to earn his rent elsewhere,—that is, has to supplement 
unprofitable business at home by business more profitable 
abroad. Is there a shopkeeper in the world who is not doing 
the same, or a private householder who pays rent out of 
profit made within his four walls? One of the primary 
ideas of morality, that to perform a contract is a bind- 
ing duty, wholly irrespective of profit from the con- 
tract or loss from its performance, is disappearing from 
thousands of minds, which nevertheless reject, or think they 
reject, the notion that stealing is lawful. The moral fibre of 
men as to the value of pecuniary promises is growing flaccid, 
and may yet require to be braced up, as it has been occasionally 
in the East, by treating breach of contract as direct crime, or, 
as constantly happens in Europe, by the poverty which recog- 
nised untrustworthiness brings on. We note the change with 
dismay, for without fidelity to contract, willing fidelity, there 
can be no credit, little commerce, and none of that confidence 
which enables society to work without a perpetual resort to force. 
And, we may add, there can be none of that masculine strength 
of character without which the virtues are too often only 
sentiments sure to be crushed out by the first breeze of 
adversity. Our prediction may seem too pessimist to many ; 
but suppose we had said two years ago that before 1887 the 
Catholic Church in Ireland would declare, through its chief 
prelates, that a debt was not binding on the conscience when 
its payment involved the destruction of the home? The moral 
deterioration in that case has been frightfully rapid, yet the 
Catholic Church has a stronger grip on moral principle than 
individual Catholics can be expected to have. 





THE LIBERAL UNIONIST ORGANISATION. 


HE communication from “A Liberal Unionist”’ in Tuesday’s 
Times raises the question whether those of us who belong 

to the Unionist section of the Liberal Party, are doing all that 
we ought to do, to prepare the electors for the next dissolution, 
by effectively preaching the dangers attaching to the break- 
up of our Home Legislature into two or more fragments. The 
writer is evidently well convinced that the Liberal Unionists 
are not exerting themselves sufficiently in this very uphill fight ; 
that they are not taking especial pains to canvass the North 
as it should be canvassed, to bring home to the Unionists the 
danger of apathy, the necessity for doing something more than 
abstaining from Home-rule meetings and withdrawing their sub- 
scriptions from Liberal Associations which have adopted Home- 
rule, He points out the urgency of the need that some enthusiasm 
should be thrown into the Unionist cause like that of such 
speakers as Professor Stuart and Mr. Pease on the other side,— 
men who describe Home-rule as a faith, and almost as a 
gospel, and treat Mr. Dillon, if not exactly as a martyr, at 
least as a confessor who lends distinction to their cause. Well, 
even though we do not believe that it is only on the Liberal 
Unionists and their organisation that the fate of the next 
General Election will turn,—even though we are fully persuaded 
that there is enough political instinct in English electors to 
detach more and more of them every year from the Home-rule 
camp, whether they go over for the time to the so-called Con- 
servatives or to the Liberal Unionists, we are quite willing to 
echo the Times correspondent’s warning, and to impress upon 
all whose Liberalism is genuine, but who fear the rapid decom- 
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Legislature should once begin, that it will not do to rely too 
much on the political instinct of the English elector, while so 
many enthusiasts are going about telling Liberals that they are 
false to their principles in not accepting Home-rule, and 
that they might almost as well advocate the return to a 
narrow suffrage, as resist the subdivision of the Legislature of 
these islands into petty Legislatures, with on> nominally 
supreme but not really supreme, at the top. It may be true, we 
think it is true, that the sagacity which is at the very root of 
English strength, will often ignore the enthusiasm of agitators, 
where it is felt that the very nucleus of the British Empire is 
now at stake, and that when Ireland is once severed from 
England, or even put in a good position to sever herself, not 
enough of nucleus will remain to confine the movement of that 
rather loose and long-tailed comet called the British Empire, to 
any single orbit through the vast spaces of the political universe. 
We sincerely hold that there is sagacity enough in the British 
voter to feel this most keenly, and to make him ignore party cries 
and sneers, rather than contribute fo the downfall of Parliament 
and the rise of rival Assemblies in its place. But be this so 
or not, a great deal depends not merely on the speedy defeat 
of Home-rule, but on its dramatic and final defeat. Though 
the good sense of Great Britain might probably save 
us, even if we Liberal Unionists do not exert ourselves as we 
ought to do, it would hardly save us from a renewed agitation. 
Indeed, only evidence plain to every eye that rather than 
dethrone Parliament, either avowedly or in substance, there 
is no minor political risk which we would not run, could 
save us from such an agitation. We want to have it 
impressed as only an organised effort could impress it on 
every doubtful constituency, what this break-up of authority 
at home really means; that to compare it to the grant of 
legislative independence to Canada or an Australian Colony, is 
like comparing the recognition of the independence of a son 
who has gone out into the world, with the recognition of two 
distinct authorities in a single home; that you might just as 
well expect Ireland, close as she is to our own shores, divided 
as she is against herself, poor as she is in credit and financial 
resources, permeated as she is by traditions of a totally un- 
English foreign policy, penetrated, too, by a too just hatred for 
us for our past treatment of her, to prosper as Canada or the 
Australian Colonies have prospered, as expect peaches to ripen 
in the open air at this wintry season. Ireland is invited to put 
herself under the rule of men who have won all their popularity 
by denouncing us; and we might as well expect the separate frag- 
ments of a ruptured planet to be “evolved” into blossom and 
life and mind, simply because we happened to know that on 
some of the more important planets, where no cataclysm has 
ever taken place, there had been developed the highest forms 
of intellectual and moral life, as expect Ireland under Mr. 
Parnell to prosper because Victoria prospered under Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy. We want the constituencies to be 
thoroughly familiar with all the dangers of the situation. We 
want them to remember that in endangering the unity of the 
Empire, we endanger many races and peoples, for whose 
safety and peace we are doubly responsible,—responsible for 
undertaking to protect them against the external world, and 
responsible also for protecting them against the ignorant inter- 
ference of our own people. If our Parliamentary system breaks 
up into fragments, if Ireland goes, and is followed by Scotland 
and Wales, as is likely enough, how are we to prevent the same 
passion of disorganisation from extending to India, and antici- 
pating there by some centuries at least the time when a wise 
and reasonable self-government would be possible? The 
fanaticism of Home-rule is an extremely contagious creed. If it 
begins, as in the case of some of our own Home-rulers, without a 
trace of sobriety,—here again we refer to the attitude taken up 
by Professor Stuart and Mr. Pease-—we may depend upon it 
that the political epidemic will extend, and unless strong 
measures be taken to resist it, our children might see our 
Empire in as many fragments as the planet which is supposed 
to have broken in pieces between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter. Liberalism has for a century or more implied not 
merely confidence in the political instincts of the people, but 
a much greater confidence in the collective representatives of a 
whole people than in the separate representatives of the parts. 
The moment that principle is surrendered, and doubt is cast on 
the power of a great democracy to treat fairly minor sections of 
that democracy, the Liberal creed is surrendered for we know 
not what passion of disintegration. The cause of Home-rule is 
the cause of localism against democracy, and this is a cause 
which the constituencies cannot adopt without losing their 
own deference for the will of the nation, and learning to resent 





the overruling of their local wishes by the deliberate mind of 
Parliament. And that way lies anarchy, the worst enemy of 
freedom. 

Now, it is certain that, however sound may be their instinct, 
the constituencies will not know how strong a case Liberalism 
has against the anarchical tendencies of localism, unless it be 
impressed upon them very earnestly that what was done in 1885 
would not have been a right step but a wrong step, if the Irish 
representatives could have claimed to be treated as a separate 
political power, and not as a single element in the representation 
of the United Kingdom. That great reform of Mr. Gladstone’s 
meant confidence in the democracy as a whole. If that con- 
fidence was misplaced, which is now the contention of the Home- 
rulers, we ought to have had a decentralisation of legislative 
power in place of the great Act of 1885. It will take plenty 
of speaking, plenty of writing, plenty of expense, and plenty 
of labour, to confirm all the disheartened Liberal Unionists in 
their position. The Home-rulers have the enormous advantage 
of Mr. Gladstone’s authority on their side; and they have 
besides amongst them a good deal of the flame of a 
fanaticism of which we Unionists cannot boast. Good sense is 
far less catching than enthusiasm ; and though it is quite true 
that it is antiseptic and resists contagion, it does not in 
any adequate degree resist the depressing effect of finding 
itself shut out from a political sympathy on which it had 
always been accustomed tocount. Organisation in such a crisis 
as the present has an effect like that of drawing together the 
embers of a decaying fire. You no sooner draw them together, 
than the heat which was dying out in separation, for want 
of concentration, is, when brought into a focus, quite sufficient 
to kindle colder fuel in its neighbourhood. That is just what 
the Liberal Unionists would gain by organisation. They would 
strengthen the weak hands and confirm the feeble knees of 
Liberalism of their own type, Liberalism which would otherwise 
either lose itself in indifference or be absorbed by Conservatism. 
There are numbers of Liberals in all parts of England, especially 
in the North, who say that they are utterly averse to Home- 
rule, but that what the majority of the Liberal Party desire 
must happen, whether they are averse to it or not, and that, 
therefore, fighting is of no use. The paralysis caused 
by a suspicion that “manifest destiny” is against you, 
though it ought to be for you, is very real indeed ; and that 
suspicion can only be removed by showing these fainter hearts 
how far from “ manifest’ is the threatening contingency 
before which they cower. We quite agree, therefore, with 
the Times’ correspondent in thinking that, however firmly the 
sagacity of the English people clings to the Legislative Union 
with Ireland, there is need, urgent need, for earnest, systematic, 
and elaborate organisation. Liberal Unionists must bestir 
themselves, must give freely both labour and money, in order 
that when the next appeal to the country comes, they may not 
find their brothers in conviction paralysed, disheartened, and 
apathetic, and disposed to ask the Tories to do for them the 
work which they ought to do for themselves. 





MR. LABOUCHERE’S POPULARITY. 


E do not watch Mr, Labouchere’s political progress so 
closely from any enjoyment of it. His speeches in 
Parliament, with their cool cynicism and occasional gleams of 
witty impudence—as when he suggested that ie never saw dis- 
order at the Derby, doubtless because the presence of such a 
vir pietate gravis checked all indecorum—relieve the increased 
and, alas! increasing tedium of reading the debates; but outside 
the walls of the House, all that Mr. Labouchere does as a poli- 
tician, and most that he says, annoys or even disgusts us. 
Playfulness in politics is admissible, but not play-acting. Still, 
he is an interesting personality, for while apparently believing 
nothing, except that all which exists is ridiculous—saving 
indeed, Mr. Parnell—and openly treating politics as an absurd, 
though attractive recreation, he is rising in the House to be a 
leader among the Extremists; and outside the House he is 
acquiring a kind of favour such as the mob of London, now 
the most conservative in the kingdom, once gave to Wilkes. 
Mr. Labouchere has much of Wilkes’s humour, and we could 
quite conceive of his saying hereafter, “ He, you see, believed 
in Labouchere, and I never did.” ‘As for me,” said a typical 
workman the other day, “ Lee Bowcher’s the man for my money;” 
and we believe a similar feeling is common among the men of 
the North, who are supposed to be so hard-headed. They 
regard the Member for Northampton as their typical Radical, 
and hold him in a regard which utterly perplexes or disgusts 
old Liberals—as was shown in a curious incident the other day 
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at Liverpool—and which is certainly puzzling enough to 
deserve a little attention. What do they like him for? It 
isnot his wit, for his best sallies are jeers at his own unreality, 
which they could hardly catch ; and Sir Wilfrid Lawson, who 
is more amusing, does not produce nearly the same impression. 
He can make any audience applaud, even when he abuses 
beer; but he is not a leadex, Nor is it anything especially 
English either in the form or the quality of Mr. Labouchere’s 
utterance. Intellectually, the Member for Northampton 
always strikes us as an illustration of Mr. Galton’s book on 
heredity, as if the old French strain in his blood had not 
only revived in him, but had revived stronger than ever. 
His speeches are exactly like those of a cynical French 
bourgeois conscious at once of wealth and of readiness, but 
with an ineradicable Red tinge in his mind. Victor Hugo, 
who delighted in that kind of figure, would have painted him 
to the life, and, moreover, would have chosen the political side 
of him for his finest touches. -Nor is his popularity due to 
any programme that he puts forward, for it would be difficult 
to say what Mr. Labouchere’s political programme really is. 
He would dislike a serious, half-Puritan conservative Republic, 
such as some Englishmen dream of as the future ideal, about 
as much as anything. He is certainly not Socialist, and 
possibly not Republican at all; but he is not English Radical 
either. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Labouchere stand in 
tendencies as far apart as the Poles; and though the latter 
sometimes talks as if the poor were his first object, we 
do not suppose that the philanthropic Radicals love him, or 
that men like Mr. Samuel Smith would be eager to follow his 
lead in initiating social reform. He might, as a practical jest, 
bring in a Bill for the abolition of the Commandments. We 
suspect that the secret of his favour—besides the fact, of 
course, that he is always lucid, always extreme, and always 
looking out to say something which his audience think, but do 
not expect to hear said—is that he is regarded as an attacking 
force, always in movement against objects of popular dislike. 
He sneers, for example, at the ornamental expenses of 
the Budget, as if he hated them; and the English vulgar, 
though to all human appearance they like the gold lace of 
public life, the parade of the Royal Family, the state- 
liness of the Court, the showiness of State occasions, never- 
theless hugely enjoy a savage grin at the absurdity of them 
all, They like to see footmen behind carriages, and they like 
to pinch their calves. We should be very sorry to see the 
Civil List fixed by plebiscite, for the Queen would get a million 
a year; but for all that, the populace hates the demands for 
her family, retains the old feeling about German Princelings 
—men of sixty remember when that was a craze in a 
much higher class—thinks all decent folk should pay for 
their own houses and parks and journeys, and, in fact, 
regards the English plan for what used to be called 
appanages—a plan, no doubt, quite matchless in its clumsiness 
—with an angry distaste. Anybody who can and will express 
the disposition of the populace to snarl at such things in 
articulate and clever words will win applause; and Mr, 
Labouchere does that, often cleverly, sometimes in a way 
admitting of no answer. There is no defence for a dozen 
items in the Estimates except the broad one that ceremonial 
is essential to ceremony, and that, as Parliament will not give 
up ceremony, and will not fix a lump sum for a ceremonious- 
ness which, nevertheless, it approves, some part of the Esti- 
mates must look ridiculous. The Queen cannot travel in 
a Boulogne steamer; but Ministers always defend her 
yachts as potential fighting-ships, and, of course, as they 
choose to use that argument instead of the true one, Mr. 
Labouchere always makes them look silly. Then Mr. 
Labouchere is always against landlords, ready to cut down 
their incomes, privileges, and position; and as the populace— 
we are not using the word in derogation, but to distinguish 
a class from “the people ”—is persuaded that landlords have 
too much of all three, that is very taking also. Whether Mr. 
Labouchere really believes the case against them, we cannot 
decide. He must know better than most men that he is attack- 
ing the most embarrassed class in the country; but he never 
says so, and we suppose he does wish, as far as in politics he 
wishes anything, to supersede landlordism by small proprietor- 
ship. We judge this, however, mainly from his Irish speeches, 
in which he supports Mr. Dillon in language which it is incon- 
ceivable to us that he, a clever financier, really believes, and 
which must therefore be used either from pure “ cussedness,” 
or from an opinion that landlordism in Ireland should be swept 
away, and that intermediately, landlords being landlords, and 
as such condemned, have no rights that men who hold under 





them are bound to respect. Even the rich do not escape. We 
doubt if the English populace actually dislike the rich, at all 
events with the Continental feeling. They make endless fuss 
about them when they are liberal, like the Baroness Burdett. 
Coutts; they are very proud of their millionaires in the big cities 
especially if they are “ self-made men,” that is, are not culti. 
vated; and they have a sneering contempt for any mixture of 
distinction and thrift, which Macaulay says was marked in 
them two centuries ago, which comes out in all the “ broad. 
side” literature of 1780-1820, and which is still almost 
malignant. For all that, they like sarcasms levelled at the 
rich, denunciations of them for enjoying the world too much 
and proposals, half-jocular, half-serious, for plundering them 
a little with progressive income-taxes and death-duties; and 
Mr. Labouchere furnishes that amusement, with all the more 
effect because his audience know that his is not the spitefulness 
towards wealth which is born of unsatisfied longing. He laughs 
at the rich as Rochefort, head of a family of Crusaders, laughs 
at pedigree. That curious fancy for “ pitching in” at people 
whom they only half-disapprove, which marks a certain kind 
of English audience—or, indeed, every kind, if the “ pitching” 
is only improved into “ invective,” and so becomes “an orna- 
ment of debate ”—is deeply gratified by Mr. Labouchere, as is 
also the permanent instinct of grumbling, which has made 
Englishmen at once so disagreeable and so efficient. Grum- 
bling that is not growling, but articulate, intelligible, even 
humorous speech—that is charming ; and Mr. Labouchere gives 
them that in rivers. No matter what is under discussion, there 
is Mr. Labouchere proving in showers of banter that respectable 
opinion or practice thereupon is rubbish, and Demos chuckles 
audibly, though when the voting comes he is not infrequently 
clear on the other side. There is a class of Englishman who 
cannot say ten words, even of kindness or affection, without 
using the adjective “ bloody,” and his reason for that strange 
form of apparent but not real .affianism is his reason for 
admiring Mr. Labouchere’s eloquence. He thinks, like the 
Scotchwoman, that the vitriolic things he hears in those 
speeches “ set-aff politics mightily.” 

Whether Mr. Labouchere’s influence will grow we do not 
know, for whenever he grows serious he ceases to be Mr. 
Labouchere. He is half-serious, for instance, about Irish land ; 
and his speech at Northampton is not like himself at all, but 
is that of an ordinary and rather stupidly furious Red. But 
that if his influence grows it will be mischievous we have no 
doubt whatever. He will seriously increase the difficulties in 
the way of good government. The group around him, we can 
see, are disposed to resist all reforms of Procedure, and to assist 
the Parnellites in obstructing all business until Home-rule is 
conceded. He gives the Parnellites a countenance in their freaks 
as well as their policy, which at all events diminishes the energy 
of the repressive forces opposed to them, and he is now preach- 
ing Mr. Dillon’s worst doctrines in effective English to English 
audiences, His speech at Northampton, reduced into briefer 
form, is really a repetition of the idea, mentioned elsewhere, 
that the man who wants bread has a right to compel the baker 
to sell him bread at half-price, and has, moreover, a right to 
combine to make all° bakers do it. That is an utterly in- 
admisible proposition, for even if the man has a right to 
bread, it is a right against the State, and not against the 
baker, who has been guaranteed free sale; but there is a 
worse element in his teaching than this. Mr. Labouchere 
conceals from the audience the fact that his starving man 
keeps the loaf in dispute. He says Dillonism is only Trade- 
Unionism, and that Irish tenants have as much right to com- 
bine as English artisans, and neglects to point out the radical 
difference in the two cases. The Trades Unions struck, that 
is, refused their labour, which was as valuable to their em- 
ployers as rent, but they did not seize the factory and work 
it for themselves, That is what those tenants who follow Mr. 
Dillon are doing. They not only keep the rent, but they keep 
the land, which is, on any conceivable theory of morals, 
exactly as honest as it would be for Mr. Labouchere to refuse 
to pay his baker and to keep the baker’s tray. He and his house- 
hold want bread as much as the Irish tenant and his family 
want land; but if they may take it—which is what he says— 
civilisation and the Eighth Commandment come to an end 
together. If those opinions are really held by any con- 
siderable proportion of the British public—which we do not 
believe—we are on the eve of a struggle for property such 
as our history has never yet shown. Fortunately, even Mr. 
Labouchere, with all his claim to say anything and yet be 
pardoned by his audience, does not venture to present his case 








in all its actual truth. He ventures to plead that the buyer 
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shall get his boots at his own price, but does not venture to 
tell Northampton that he as a right, if overcharged, to the 
boots and the money too. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


WO special appeals for most deserving objects are now 
before the public_—an appeal for the widows and 
families of the lifeboat men who were lately drowned, and 
an appeal to make good the deficiency in the income of 
Guy’s Hospital caused by the depressed state of landed pro- 
perty. No more excellent ways of spending money could be 
suggested. It is impossible to exaggerate the good which can 
be done in both of them. The crew of a lifeboat render 
personal service of the most devoted and valuable kind; their 
lives are spent in saving the lives of others. It would be a 
terrible addition to their anxieties if they had to think how 
their wives and children would be supported, if, the next 
time they set off to succour a vessel, they should not come 
home alive. The handsome manner in which the appeal of 
the Mayor of Southport has been answered, makes it needless 
to entertain any fears of this sort in the case of the Southport 
and St. Anne’s boatmen. Enough has been raised to secure a 
good provision for the families of the men who were lost, even 
if they all had families, which was far, we believe, from being 
the case. What will be done for Guy’s Hospital is still to be 
seen. The sum asked for is four times as large— £100,000 
—and the occasion of the demand is not so startling. Yet 
there is something in the spectacle of a great charity that has 
gone on for more than a century and a half doing good 
in a silent, stately way of its own, and asking no man 
for a penny, forced by an unavoidable loss of income to throw 
itself upon public benevolence, that will come home to many 
minds. No hospital has done, or is doing, better work than 
Guy’s, and certainly none has a better right to be helped in 
doing equally good work in the future, now that it is no longer 
able to do it for itself. 

Yet when appeals of this kind are suddenly made, it is 
impossible not to remember who will be the ultimate con- 
tributors to the new fund. That is a point, probably, which 
many of our readers have never considered. They think only 
of the additional purses that will be opened and the additional 
cheques that will be filled up. They rejoice, as they read of 
the growing subscription-lists, that so much more money has been 
consecrated to the service of humanity, instead of lying idle 
in the banks or swelling the donors’ lists of investments. 
Their theory of the charitable resources of England is that 
they are an untraversed continent, in which each fresh call for 
money plays the part of a discoverer. This year, so many 
hospitals have been supported by private charity in London ; 
next year, there will be one more which, at least in part, will 
draw its supplies from the same perennial stream. This 
winter has been saddened by a terrible disaster, but for many 
years to come the families of the drowned will be kept from 
want by the generosity which has armed the Mayor of South- 
port with the funds he asked for. It is the one compensation 
for the constantly growing needs of our population that they 
are continually striking new veins of charitable munificence. 

Are they? Is there any reason to suppose that these new 
subscriptions to meet new demands are really drawn from new 
sources? We greatly fear that to this question the answer 
must be “No!” The charitable resources of England are not 
an undiscovered continent ; they are rather a territory in which 
the boundaries are exactly mapped out, and each fresh settler 
can only be accommodated by taking a piece of his neighbour’s 
land. Thus the ultimate contributors to these new needs will 
be the sufferers from the old needs, The more interesting, the 
more fashionable, the more novel charity, lives by what it sub- 
tracts from those already in being. Each new hospital stands 
for a corresponding contraction in the usefulness of other 
hospitals situate in the same district or ministering to the 
same disease. An additional special hospital takes away some- 
thing from the general hospitals. An additional general 
hospital takes away something from the special hospitals. 
They are unconscious rivals of one another. Even when the 
demand is of an unprecedented and exceptional kind, the same 
law ordinarily holds good. The figures of the Mansion House 
Fund of last winter could almost be given by adding up the 
deficits in the regular charities of London. 


Nor is it wonderful that this should be the case. Money 


spent in charity is usually contributed by those who know 
what they are doing, and carry method even into their 
benevolence. 


The men who cannot say to-day how their 





money will be spent to-morrow, are not, as a matter of 
fact, the men who have any money to spare for other 
people. Their intentions may be excellent ; they may feel 
a passionate longing to relieve ail the sufferinc :\ey see; 
but the means of relieving it are not there. The methodical 
man, on the other hand, has the money ; but then, its uses are 
already determined. So much of his income is set apart for 
benevolent uses, and the rest is otherwise apportioned. There 
are exceptions, of course, to this rule,—cases in which the 
calculations of the most orderly are upset by some sudden and 
pressing call, and men will give more than they can well afford 
in order not to leave that call unanswered. But these ex- 
ceptions are few. The rule is, that charities are supported by 
men the sum-total of whose benevolence varies little from year 
to year, and who meet new demands by a rearrangement of 
their replies to existing demands. The general charitable 
fund out of which subscriptions come is elastic enough 
between the four lines which bound it; but the lines them- 


-selves can be but very slightly stretched. 


It follows from this that a heavy responsibility rests upon 
all who make new appeals to the national benevolence. It 
behoves them to remember that they are virtually appeals for 
a share in a fund already largely appropriated. It may be that 
the use to which it is proposed to put the money subtracted is 
a better use than that to which it is now turned. It may be, 
on the other hand, that the charity which will be crippled by 
the appearance of the new claimant is really the more 
deserving of the two, and anyhow, as no one can predict with 
any certainty in what quarter the deficit will make itself felt, 
it is impossible to feel any clear assurance upon the matter. 
There must be rivalry among charities as in all other depart- 
ments of human action ; but it can do no harm to place before 
those who are tempted to push it to extremes the real working 
of what they suppose to be an unmixed benefit to human 
sufferers, but what far more often is a benefit to one set of 
sufferers purchased at the expense of another set. 








SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON THE DUTY OF HAPPINESS. 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK divides with Lord Iddesleigh the 
special power which politicians have gained for them- 
selves in this generation of diverting attention from politics to 
those vaguer, but after all more important subjects, to which very 
few except politicians can persuade modern audiences carefully 
to attend. It is some compensation, perhaps, for the dreary 
condition of politics that the reputation of political dis- 
tinction enables a few wise men who are too moderate to lead 
the van in political strife, to give us advice which the people 
would certainly not accept with equal deference from any 
man who had not shown his capacity in the political field. 
And even Lord Iddesleigh does not give good counsel 
with more ease and grace and humour and variety of 
illustration, than Sir John Lubbock. His address at Preston 
yesterday week, on “ The Conduct of Life,” was a perfect model 
of the kind of address which charms by its wisdom, and renders 
us wiser by its charm. What a range of attractive reading 
it covers! Bacon, Pliny, Theognis (in a translation of high 
poetical merit), “ Alice in Wonderland,” Epicurus, Hearne’s 
“ Journey to the Mouth of the Coppermine River,” Simonides, 
Cicero, Brown the author of “ Christian Morals,” Ruskin, Lord 
Brougham, La Bruyére, Goethe, “ The Imitation of Christ,” St. 
Bernard, Marcus Aurelius, Helmholtz, Mr. Pater, Luther, Mr. 
W. R. Greg, besides not a few proverb writers, are all laid under 
contribution without the smallest effort, or the smallest trace of 
pedantry, to add to the life and interest of the lecture, and it is 
difficult to say which of the quotations is the more pertinent or 
the more fascinating in form. Perhaps the one which gave most 
pleasure to the present writer was the old-fashioned one from 
Brown, the author of “ Christian Morals,”—one which was per- 
fectly new to him,—on the two classes of men who, for opposite 
reasons, are afraid of solitude. “‘ Unthinking heads who have not 
learnt to be alone are a prison to themselves if they be not with 
others; whereas, on the contrary, those whose thoughts are in a 
fair and hurry within, are sometimes fain to retire into company, 
to be out of the crowd of themselves.” We quote this, however, 
not so much for the quaintness and originality of the saying, as 
because it has a bearing on the subject on which Sir John 
Lubbock enunciated the only doubtful doctrine of his address, 
—the subject of the duty of happiness. In the opening, he 
deprecated a life of drudgery, and insisted that though abilities, 
like property, imply duties as well as rights, these duties 
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ought not to be of a kind to make life a life of drudgery; 
that even for the ablest man “time spent in innocent and 
rational enjoyments, in social and family intercourse, in 
healthy games, is well and wisely spent. Moreover, there are 
other temptations in youth which strong exercise enables us 
better to resist. Indeed, so far from wishing to put drudgery 
as the ideal of life, I would do th very reverse, and impress on 
you the duty of happiness, as well as the happiness of duty.” 
Well, but if happiness be a duty, surely unhappiness is a sin, 
and in that case, those who make it one of their chief aims in 
life to drive away unhappiness of every kind, are following the 
guidance of conscience no less than the impulse of self-love, in 
their endeavour. Yet in that case, Goethe’s teaching,—and 
Goethe was not at all inclined to be too spiritual in his ideal 
of conduct,—that the first great lesson which man has to learn 
is renunciation,—what Christ calls self-denial,—is not a true 
lesson. You cannot rake the duty of happiness a leading prin- 
ciple of your creed, if you are to teach yourself to renounce wil- 
lingly ; for these are contradictory doctrines,—the one teaching 
that there is a greater spiritual force in renouncing happiness 
when any higher claim comes into collision with it, than in 
tenaciously pursuing happiness; the other teaching that it is 
one of the highest duties of life to secure happiness. Now, we 
are far from thinking that Sir John Lubbock, the great author 
of Bank holidays though he be, does hold that in any true 
sense it is a duty to be happy,—that is, if you can only gain 
happiness, we do not say merely by injuring others, but even 
by forgetting your true self. He evidently does not approve 
either the man who seeks refuge from his own vacancy of 
mind in constant recourse to the society of others, or the man 
who seeks refuge there from the engrossing character of his own 
feelings, who retires into company to be out “of the crowd” 
of himself. Rather he holds, with Marcus Aurelius, that 
“that which causes us unhappiness is not misfortune; but 
that to bear it nobly is good fortune.” Wesuffer much more, he 
thinks, with Marcus Aurelius, from our own vexation at little 
misadventures than we do from those misadventures themselves. 
Indeed, we should misread the drift of Sir John Lubbock’s 
whole address if we supposed him really to say that there is any 
duty in happiness so imperative as to make us seek distrac- 
tions from all kinds of troublesome thoughts, instead of boldly 
facing such thoughts and extracting from them all they 
have to teach us as to our own weaknesses and sins. He 
quotes with approval the saying of Epicurus, that “the man 
who is not content with little is content with nothing,” and 
that clearly tells strongly against the doctrine that we have 
any absolute right to happiness such as would justify a man in 
trying to avoid or evade pain, as he would avoid or evade moral 
evil. If it were a sin to be unhappy, the man who rushed into 
society to distract his mind from his own unhappy thoughts, 
would be pursuing virtue in the very act; and if happiness 
were the main end of life, the man who contented himself with 
little instead of eagerly grasping at much, would be neglecting 
his duty instead of showing his sobriety and wisdom. It 
is obvious, we think, that what Sir John Lubbock really 
meant when he insisted on the duty of happiness, was not the 
duty of happiness, but the duty of cheerfulness and thankful- 
ness, both of which virtues are often seen at their maximum 
in lives which it is impossible to call in any natural sense 
happy. There may be the utmost cheerfulness where the true 
basis of life is not happiness but fortitude. There may be 
the utmost thankfulness where men who enjoy no more than 
an average share of happiness would see no room for any- 
thing but despair. 

We are the more anxious that Sir John Lubbock’s address 
should not be misunderstood, because his own just repu- 
tation for zeal in allotting more time for popular amusement 
and recreation, and his wise panegyric on healthy sports 
and games, might, if interpreted by the light of the saying 
that happiness is a duty, disguise the drift of the greater 
part of his address, which consists in impressing on us that 
we shall not only be better, but in the end happier too, 
if we do not anxiously pursue happiness, but hold on to 
it very loosely, and are willing to give it up cheerfully rather 
than resign any greater good. Ours is a time when the young, 
at least, think too much of recreation, and devote too much of 
the real energies of their life to the strategy of amusement. To 
some extent, the very disinterested beneficence of the day which 
has contrived so many palliatives for the misery of the toilworn 
classes, has lent countenance to the prevalent notion that those 
who do not enjoy their lives are defrauded of their absolute 





rights, and has encouraged the young people of a class which 
has more than its share of the pleasures of life, to regard those 
pleasures as their just inheritance. Yet nothing can be more 
certain than that the lives which are pervaded by the belief that 
the pursuit of happiness is the natural and legitimate aim of 
men, are neither the noblest nor the happiest. The lesson of 
renunciation (Goethe’s Entsagen), or the lesson of self-denial, 
what Matthew Arnold calls “ the secret of Jesus,”—is, indeed, 
at the root of true cheerfulness, though not, in this world, of 
absolute happiness; and however good Sir John Lubbock’s 
teaching may be as to the wisdom of embodying recreation in 
the scheme of life, the justification of it lies not in the fact that 
pleasure is one of the chief ends of man, but in the fact that for 
the most part those who play well, work better than they play, 
and could not work so well as they do if they did not play also, 
It is not that the pleasurable occupation is the right one 
because it is pleasurable, but that the pleasurable occupa. 
tion gives zest to the more arduous occupation, and lends 
to the enthusiasm of labour something of the delightful 
glow of conscious enjoyment. Sir John Lubbock, strenuous 
as he has been in providing opportunity for leisure and for 
pleasure among the hard-worked classes, is the last man 
to teach that it is a duty to avoid unhappiness in the 
same sense in which it is a duty to avoid moral evil, or that auy 
life will really be anything but ignoble in which the pursuit of 
happiness is not made comparatively light of, wherever it comes 
into collision with true duty. In insisting that a man should 
not be afraid of his own company,—that he should neither be 
without resources in himself, nor afraid of the throng of his own 
desires,—neither aghast at being thrown back on himself, nor 
so aghast at the passions he finds within himself that he is 
reluctant to face the world within,—Sir John Lubbock virtually 
teaches that, instead of aiming at satisfying our most eager 
cravings, we should aim at craving that which most deserves to 
be won. And if that be so, there cannot be said to be any duty 
of happiness. It is our duty to make others happy, so far 
as we can do so lawfully; it is a duty not to make 
them unhappy by whining over our troubles; it is a duty 
to put a cheerful face on life; it is a duty to enjoy the 
blessings we have, and to show that we are grateful for 
them; but it is not a duty to be happy, for if it were, we 
should be quite right in fleeing from unhappiness as from 
absolute evil, and in drowning in amusement all those anxieties 
and discontents with ourselves which it is of the highest im- 
portance to us to confront. The only case in which it may be 
truly said that it is a duty to seek happiness, is where we are 
fully convinced that a certain measure of happiness will make 
us stronger for our duties, just as a certain measure of recrea- 
tion makes us stronger for our professional tasks. The strong 
man can do with less happiness than the weaker man; but in 
either case alike, the happiness which it is a daty to aim at is 
only so much as is subservient to the higher work of life; and 
when all is said, the duty of happiness can never really compare, 
in its significance to human life, with the happiness of duty. 





THE END OF THE CAMPBELL CASE. 

HE Campbell case has ended in the worst way possible. 
After a trial protracted—wholly without necessity—for 
eighteen days, after the country had been deluged with a torrent 
of filth which even the experienced Judges and counsel declared 
to be intolerable, and after a sum of money which no one fixes 
at less than £15,000 had been expended on legal proceedings, 
there is substantially no result. Even the characters of indi- 
viduals have not been thoroughly cleared, except in the legal 
sense. The jury were not only divided, but apparently 
divided equally, for their foreman informed the Judge 
that they were hopelessly disagreed, and that “ there was 
no majority for a minority to stand up against.” Being 
sent back by the Judge, they, it is true, returned a 
verdict; but as such a verdict could only go one way, it was 
comparatively valueless for those who benefited by it. It would 
have been monstrous for those jurymen to yield who inclined 
against the divorce, for they would have pronounced persons 
guilty whom they held to be innocent; and so, of course, the 
yielding came from the other side,and everybody was pronounced 
innocent alike. In reality, the jury remained divided, and so 
is the public, and the result of the trial is therefore nil. 
Indeed, we do not know that it is over. The Judge intimated that 
there was an appeal possible from his ruling, and Mr. Finlay half 
threatened that he would make it; and as such an appeal may 
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end in a new trial, there is practically no guarantee even for 
future silence. The whole mass of corruption has, in fact, been 
stirred to no beneficial end whatever, not even to the fiual 
separation of husband and wife, who hate each other so 
bitterly that they have fought the case through pitilessly to 
the very end, sanctioning speeches almost without precedent 
in their savage tone. Ifthe most respectable paper in England 
were to say one-tenth part of what Lord and Lady Colin 
Campbell, by their representatives, said of each other before 
all the world, they would be most righteously made liable 
to criminal proceedings. The morality of the country has 
been lowered, the reporters have been demoralised, and the 
whole people have been taught to think more lightly of 
perjury—for unpunished perjury there must have been on one 
side or the other—for no profitable end. 

We should hold it a profitable end if we thought that the case 
would be made the ground for an alteration in the law; but we 
have little hope. The presiding Judge, it is true, spoke with 
burning indignation of the social injury done by the trial, and 
one counsel said the Divorce Court would become “ the pest- 
house ” of the social system, and it is known that Judges of the 
highest standing are deeply scandalised and moved ; but we 
greatly fear nothing will be done. The Judges see difficulties 
in the way of restricting the publication of evidence, though 
they do not state what they are; and though they might be 
willing to hear all cases i camerd, and under their inherited 
powers from the Ecclesiastical Courts could, if supported by 
public feeling, so hear every case likely to be much discussed, 
they are not sure of support. If nothing were published, the 
public would soon complain, with full reason, that divorce was 
made much too easy, and much too inoperative for the defence 
of society against seducers and lax wives; while if only the Judge’s 
summing-up were published, the rule of secrecy would soon be 
broken. We must not strain the confidence in Judges too far. All 
Judges may be impartial, but not all excel in narrative ; and the 
litigants, excited, as they usually are, almost to madness against 
each other, and with their whole future at stake, would attack 
the summing-up till the controversy became more nauseous, 
possibly even more injurious, than the present system of report- 
ing, which at least leaves the Judges with their reputations 
intact. A literature of criticism of Judges’ charges in the 
Divorce Court would be the most poisonous literature 
England ever knew. Oppressed with these fears, the Judges 
will do nothing, the respectable papers can do very little 
while threatened with verbatim reports in inferior publications 
—the Times, for instance, which has behaved with remarkable 
self-respect and judgment, has hardly checked the rush of 
obscenity through London—and the only hope is in the action 
of a Parliament paralysed by Irish disaffection. It is, we 
think, just possible that if Lord Selborne and Lord Halsbury 
took counsel together, they might draw up an additional clause 
to the Divorce Act which would at least diminish the scandal, 
—a clause, for example, allowing the Judge to restrain the 
publication of evidence for a time or altogether, and might 
send a short Bill sanctioned by the Lords down to the House of 
Commons. They might even, by dispensing with juries, reduce 
the proceedings one-half, counsel knowing perfectly well that 
eloquence is wasted on Judges, and witnesses restraining before 
them their tendency to gossip; but the action of the Lowe 
House is uncertain, and its bias is always in favour of publicity. 
It is sure to be divided ; and if divided, the Bill, like every other, 
would be arrested by the eternal discussion of Irish rent laws, 
Irish Home-rule, and Irish sentences for murder. By the end 
of the coming Session the Bill would not have passed, and by 
the next the respectable public would have forgotten its disgust, 
and would be discussing something, possibly a war, too in- 
teresting to allow of a hearing for pressing social reforms. We 
_ greatly fear matters will remain in their present disgraceful 
condition, and that the Campbell cause célébre will have had no 
result except to vitiate still more the already vitiated 
atmosphere of society, and to increase the impression that in 
a Divorce Court any kind of false-swearing is an unpunishable 
offence. We are not quite sure that part of the public did not 
hold General Butler bound to appear, even if his appearance 
involved perjury, and a more monstrous degradation of opinion 
could not be conceived. 


IRISH CHARACTERISTICS. 
ITHOUT localising the subject of Irish wit to a particular 
county, as was done in a former article, we wish to 
discuss it somewhat more fully before taking leave of the sub- 

















ject. Car-drivers and beggars have been already noticed as 
typical specimens of witty Irishmen, whose contact with society 
has no doubt polished and sharpened their naturally fine sense 
of humour; and a few more instances of their ready wit may 
here be noticed. A certain Dublin jarvey was driving a very 
stout citizen, whose trade was that of a furri r, and when he set 
him down, his fare offered him only sixpence. “ Is that all ye’re 
giving me?” said the jarvey. “Yes,” said the furrier; “that’s 
your legal fare, my man, and it’s all you’ll get from me; so take 
it and go.” The jarvey, seeing it was hopeless to expect any- 
thing more, was determined to have it out of him somehow, so, 
concentrating all the scorn and contempt he could into his 
voice and facial expression, he said, “ Ah! go lang out o’ that, 
ye ould boa constructor.” The application of such an epithet 
(with its twofold allusion) to a furrier, it need hardly be said 
was exceedingly original and appropriate. Some years ago, a 
celebrated Irish greyhound, named ‘Master Magrath,’ won 
many matches; but dying of some rather mysterious malady, a 
post-mortem examination of his remains was made by a medical 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. This gentleman returned 
to the Metropolis with a portion of the deceased ‘ Master’ in 
a box; and on his way across the city he informed the jarvey, 
who was conveying him, of the precious nature of his cargo. 
The ‘ Master’s’ reputation was well known, and the jarvey 
reverently ejaculated, “ Well, glory be to God I can say I druv 
the hearse at ‘ Magrath’s’ funeral, anyway!” Dublin people 
ought to be the wittiest in Ireland, as they are residents in the 
largest “social mill” in the country. And some of them certainly 
are extremely ready-witted. A son of the late Isaac Butt 
was one day passing along through the streets, and just before 
him was an oyster-man who was vigorously calling his “fresh 
oysters.” Butt, junior, who was a good mimic, began to call 
out in the same tone of voice, “ Stale oysters—stale oysters.” 
The fish-vendor was naturally very indignant, and turning 
round upon Mr. Butt, he exclaimed in great anger, “ Ah! it’s 
you that would stale them if you could.” Irish wit seems an 
equally ready weapon, whether it be required for the purpose of 
complimentary flattery or ironical abuse. The attitude of the 
Trish people towards the clergy—whether Roman or Anglican— 
is, on the whole, extremely friendly and respectful. The Roman 
clergy are affectionately addressed as “‘ Father ;” and the title, 
“ Your Reverence,” which is almost, if not altogether, unknown 
conversationally in England, is very generally applied to 
the Anglican clergy in Ireland by the lower classes,—some 
of them make it also quite a point to place and emphasise 
the word your before it—sic: “Well, as I was telling 
your Reverence,” &c. Irish people being all so eloquent 
themselves, naturally admire this quality in a preacher, 
and the late Father Burke, O.P., was greatly sought after 
because of his copia fandi. Many very amusing instances of his 
wit have been published, but none are quoted here, as we are 
only gleaning in quiet corners. The writer was told some time 
ago by a friend, who found a woman apparently in great sorrow, 
that it all arose from the departure of her parish priest. “ Ah, 
Sir!” said she; “lave me alone, lave me alone about him, for he 
was the grand man for painting hell to the strong farmer.” With 
all due respect, we would suggest that some strong scene-painting 
of a future recompense is very necessary at the present time, 
when so many “strong” farmers seem not at all inclined to 
observe the very A BC of morality, as regards the payment of 
just debts. The Protestant Bishop of Derry, who is such an 
eloquent preacher, observed lately in one of his charges, that to 
place a young clergyman in some of the small parishes of his 
diocese was, unless he was very happily constituted, to ensure 
either his “ petrifaction or his putrefaction.” A propos of this, 
it is said that a certain Irish Roman Catholic prelate, going to 
a P.P.’s house and finding the owner absent, looked about for 
the book case. He discovered it in due time, but it was filled 
more with empty bottles than volumes of theology. ‘‘ I suppose,” 
said his Lordship to the housekeeper, “ this is his little library.” 


There can be no doubt that the Irish brogue adds a decided 
flavour to Irish wit. Irish voices are, as a rule, soft and musical ; 
and the farther South you go in the island, the more the brogue 
improves in quality, Archbishop Croke told a very amusing story 
lately of a very sudden acquisition of an English accent by an 
Irish traveller, This man went from Dublin to Holyhead, but 
was so sea-sick, that on the arrival of the steamer he was unable 
to land. Remaining in the same prostrate condition, he returned 
to Dublin, where he disembarked; but, strange to say, though 
his foot never touched English soil, he had meanwhile acquired 
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a decided English accent! Such grafts, however, as a rule 
must be very unsuccessful and undesirable. Sir Michael Morris 
gays no one, whether drank or sober, ever mistook him for any- 
thing but an Irishman ; and in the interests of Irish wit, we hope 
the Irish brogue will never decay. Eliminate the brogue, and 
you eliminate half the fun of Irish conversation. 


The love of long words among the lower classes is very 
remarkable, ¢.7., the word “ Gladiator,” with a strong stress on 
the penultimate syllable and a broad pronunciation of the “a,” 
is a favourite. “ What a gladiator he is!” The use of this 
term is rather indefinite, but it seems applied to people who 
are taking airs. A certain person in a neighbourhood was 
spoken of as the “Grecian;” though why or wherefore 
it was very hard to understand, as he was totally destitute 
of any Greek culture. “ Grand,” “illigant,” and “intirely” 
are all very favourite expletives. An Irish hen-wife lately, on 
seeing an incubator for the first time, observed that “it would 
be a grate aise to the hins intirely.” The same person, when 
informed that a sad report of the death of a young man of her 
acquaintance was quite untrue, thankfully observed, “ Oh, glory 
be to God! now look at that for a lie!” The word “hither” is 
very frequently used by the Irish lower classes, though its use 
would now seem pedantic by well-educated persons; and the 
phrase “ over and hither” is their equivalent for “here and there.” 
The expression, “ That’s the price of him,” is made use of when 
any ill-doer comes to grief. The word “shining” is used in the 
peculiar sense of shamming,—thus, “I was afeard yer honour 
might think I was shining.” “To rise out of” anything is to 
give it up, and this expression has very curious applications,— 
é.g., @ man is said, on giving up a farm or a job, to have “ riz 
out of it;” an unfaithful lover to have “riz out of” his 
sweetheart. “Under,” pronounced “andther,” is a very 
favourite term. The horse is put “andther the car;” 
and a person taking a walk is said to have gone out “ andther 
the air.” The word “stretching” is the technical term for the 
adulteration of whisky, the national beverage,—how very ex- 
pressive! Concerning the ruin of any victim of intemperance, 
you are often told, “It’s the quality of the drink that’s de- 
sthroying him intirely.” The writer knew of a case where the 
sot used to lie in bed for a week or more during a debauch, and 
was told it was the bad whisky of the place was killing him,— 
the quality, not the quantity! Legal proceedings have a great 
interest for the Irish, and a Petty Sessions court-house is always 
thronged with a mob of idlers on court day. A celebrated 
character, named Alick O’S——, used always to frequent the 
court-houses in the North-East end of Cork County, where his 
familiar figure, surmounted by a hat of the “ Ally Sloper ” type, 
was as well known as that of Peter Peebles in Edinburgh. Alick 
had picked up a certain amount of legal phraseology, which he 
was very fond of airing, and he laboured under the delusion that 
he was heir-at-law to every one, gentle and simple, who died in 
the neighbourhood. Dr. Johnson, when, as trustee, he disposed 
of Thrale’s brewery, said he was selling “the potentiality of 
becoming rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” But Alick’s 
monomania far surpassed even these dreams, for he spoke of 
the millions, billions, and trillions he possessed as trifles light 
as air. Strange to say, the fact that he never realised any of 
his supposed wealth never shook his faith in its existence. And 
he attended every funeral in the neighbourhood, partly from the 
Irish love of doing so, and partly from gratitude to the deceased, 
who he believed had constituted him the heir. While the Duke 
of Connaught was stationed in Ireland with his regiment, he 
entertained Alick for several days at the barracks, being doubt- 
less amused with his oddities. This mark of Royal favour made 
Alick a loyal man for the rest of his days; he never omitted, 
when speaking of her Majesty, to append her title of Empress 
of India. Oddities of this class are becoming more and more 
rare, and only linger in neighbourhoods remote from railways 
and other resources of civilisation. It is to be feared they will 
seon become quite extinct :— 


‘The individual withers, and the world is more and more.” 


A few more odds and ends before the conclusion of this article. 
A friend in the County Meath has communicated the following : 
—A peasant in that county, going by train to some races, 
was accosted by his priest, who asked him his destination. On 
being told it he said, “You are going to hell in that case.” 
“Well, if I am, your Reverence,” said Tim, suiting the action 
to the word, “I have got a return-ticket, and here it is!” 
Roman priests, as a rule, do not take such a severe view of 





sports as this. A beggar having called at this friend’s house in 
the County Meath to ask for alms, was received at the hall door 
by the butler, who directed him to go round to the kitchen - 
whereupon he made the following extraordinary observation.— 
‘Yer sindin’ me from Herod to Pontius Pilate!” A sharp 
child in a Sunday-school class being asked what the Bible 
taught about the degradation of a great heathen King, replied, 
— He that exalteth himself shall be a baste [abased].” 

In connection with the foregoing observations upon Irish 
character, it is worth noticing that although an Irishman is go 
quick and witty in his replies, he touches his hat much more 
slowly and deliberately than an Englishman. The latter 
gives a quick, upward, sudden jerk of his finger, and some. 
times repeats it; but an Irishman raises his finger quite 
slowly, and touching his hat deliberately, withdraws his 
finger slowly again. His salutation is much less business. 
like than the English one, but it conveys the idea of much 
greater respect and ceremony. Locke’s observations on wit are 
not at all inapplicable to the Irish forms of it, and with them 
we conclude the paper :—“ And hence, perhaps, may be given 
some reason of that common observation, that men who have a 
great deal of wit and prompt memories have not always the 
clearest judgment or deepest reason; for wit lying most in the 
assemblage of ideas, and putting those together with quickness and 
variety wherein can be found any resemblance or congruity there- 
by tomake up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy; 
judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, in 
separating carefully one from another ideas wherein can be found 
the least difference, thereby to avoid being misled by similitude 
to take one thing for another. This is a way of proceeding 
quite contrary to metaphor and allusion, wherein for the most 
part lies that entertainment and pleasantry of wit which strikes 
so lively on the fancy, and therefore is so acceptable to all 
people, because its beauty appears at first sight, and there is 
required no labour of thought to examine what truth or reason 
there is in it. The mind, without looking any forther, rests 
satisfied with the agreeableness of the picture and the gaiety of 
the fancy ; and it is a kind of affront to go about to examine it 
by the severe rules of truth and good reason, whereby it appears 
that it consists in something that is not perfectly conformable 
to them.” : 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eee 
THE “PLAN OF CAMPAIGN.” 


(To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 


Sir,—You express curiosity how far the English Home-rulers 
will identify themselves with the action of Mr. Dillon and others. 
I think the following view will be accepted by many of them. 
Not by all, as it has been apparently refused admission into a 
Liberal paper to which I addressed a letter on the subject. 


Some of us, at all events, think the present law of landlord 
and tenant very unsatisfactory. The theory is of a fixed rent 
legally compulsory under all circumstances. In practice, English 
landlords are frequently found “remitting” so much of the 
rent as they presumably judge to be not equitably due. In 
Ireland, many landlords refuse to reduce rents, or to make 
adequate reduction. The tenant then offers what he deems a 
fair rent, and refuses more. Both plans are open to objection. 
In both, one party or the other makes himself judge in re sud. 
The landlord is obviously tempted to remit too little, the tenant 
to reduce too much. 

Until the whole law shaping the relations of the two parties is 
remodelled, I prefer tho Irish plan as a temporary expedient,— 
(1), Because the occupier and cultivator is a better judge of fair 
rent than the landlord, especially than an absentee landlord ; 
(2), because the cultivator has the first right to be kept out of 
the profits of the land; (5), because I think it notorious beyond 
contradiction that in many cases, full rents, where paid, are paid 
otherwise than out of the profits of the land,—e.g., by sums 
furnished from more prosperous relatives in America; (4), 
because the practice in Ungland tends to defer the day of reform 
of first principles, while the Irish plan tends to accelerate it. 

I am not questioning the illegality of the Irish plan; but 
lawyers and others know that technical illegality has sometimes 
to be condoned. At all events, it does not lie in the mouths of 
English Radicals to be very severe on the Irish plan, until it is 
fully proved to be working substantial injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Aw Eneutsn Rapicat anpD HomE-RULER. 
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MR. HUGHES ON “COMPREHENSION.” 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SPEcTATOR.”’| 
Sir,— Your article of last week upon this subject hardly seems 
to deal sufficiently with the insuperable objection to Mr. T. 
Hughes’s proposals. His idea, as I understand it, is to open the 
cathedrals and parish churches to the use of different religious 
denominations at different hours. Mr. Hughes is avery amiable 
and hearty disciple of the Rugby school. His feeling is no 
doubt, “ Good men all, good men all, the more the better.” He 
seems to be devoid of the sentiment which prevails with most 
Churchmen,—namely, that unity founded on the holding of the 
game traditional discipline and doctrine is worth infinitely more 
than any unity which can be founded on mere heartiness and 
good-fellowship. 

The chief difference between Churchmen and most Protestant 
Dissenters is, that the former consider the poorest church, so 
long as it is duly dedicated to religious uses according to the 
rites of our fathers, to be a temple, a sacred place. Now, to 
most Dissenters it would be nothing more than a meeting-house. 
They do not object to employ their own chapels for secular 
purposes, even for political meetings. The difference between 
Churchmen and Dissenters on this score is, I suppose, based 
partly on differences of sacramental doctrine, and partly on the 
extreme antiquity of Anglican local associations. 

It may be said that the difference is merely one of sentiment ; 
but what, after all, is stronger than sentiment? It is not 
necessary to condemn absolutely from the intellectual point of 
view the opinion of men who hold that one place is as good for 
divine worship as another, and that the practice of divine wor- 
ship confers no special sacredness on a place; but so long as our 
own feeling is diametrically opposite, it is impossible for us to 
entertain for one moment Mr. Hughes’s proposal. We would 
rather give up a church altogether than, like the false mother 
before the throne of Solomon, consent to its being cut in two.— 
Tan, Sir, &c., B. H. H. 





“PROGRESS” IN SYRIA. 
[To tHe Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm,—Having just returned from a long journey through 
Northern Syria, I was amazed to see a letter on “ progress ” in 
that unhappy country. Progress, if it exists at all, must be in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Beirit alone. The country 
north of that city is literally blighted and blasted by Turkish 
tyranny and misrule, and all classes agreed in testifying that 
things are going from bad to worse. Vast tracts of what is one 
of the richest countries in the world lie entirely untilled, or 
tenanted solely by wandering Turcomans and Bedouins; and at 
the present moment, a ruthless conscription of boys and men, 
from fifteen or sixteen to fifty, leaves an insufficient popu- 
lation to cultivate the small portion of the land hitherto 
under tillage. The officials are unpaid, and taxes are 
exacted years in advance. The trade of the once-flourishing 
town of Ladikeyeh is dead. A road is projected from that 
place to Hama, and perhaps to Homs. When I was there a few 
days since, I found the shops nearly all shut up, for the Turkish 
Governor had driven out the whole shopkeeping population, 
irrespective of capability, age, or infirmity, to work on this road ; 
those even who offered to pay for able-vbodied men as substitutes 
were not excused. Everywhere along “that lonely coast which 
once echoed with the world’s debate,” one saw relics of the 
grandeur and civilisation of successive peoples where now all is 
ruin. I forded scores of torrents and streams, dangerous or im- 
passable after rain, and across each saw the fragments of a 
Roman or even of an Arab bridge, but in no single instance a 
similar structure of Turkish times. The réle of the Turk is to 
destroy, not to construct. Meanwhile, a Russian committee has 
been formed for propagandist purposes in Beirit, and I was 
assured on good authority that the Chief Dragoman of the 
British Consulate is a member of that body. Both France and 
Russia are fully alive to the paramount importance of Syria, to 
which England is so strangely blind and indifferent.—I am, 
Sir, &c., &. EE ¢. 





THE GERMAN IGNORANCE OF BUTLER. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sin,—It might have been well had Mr. Stead mentioned the 
date of publication of the seventeenth volume of “ Herzog.” My 
copy reached me after the proofs of the article on Pfleiderer 
were out of my hands. What was said about “ Herzog” was 
true when written. In the Nachtréige there is a good article on 





Butler; why was there not an article in the first edition, and 
why was there not one in the proper place in the second edition ? 
That there is not, justifies all that was said in the article on 
Pfleiderer.—I am, Sir, &c., Your Reviewer. 





A GIRLS’ HOME STARTED BY F. D. MAURICE. 
(To THE Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaToR,”’ | 

Smr,—Many of your readers will, I believe, welcome an oppor- 
tunity of helping a work which was started by the Rer. 
Frederick Denison Maurice. The Girls’ Home, a certified 
industrial school for destitute girls, was established at 22 
Charlotte Street, Portland Place, by Mr. Maurice in 1867, and is 
now in very great want of money for the ordinary current 
expenses. The Home is specially for the homeless, for those 
who have not lapsed into crime, but who, from the want of a 
home and loving care, are liable to fall into vagrant and evil 
courses. The age for admittance is not limited. At the present 
time there are, in the two houses which form the Home, forty 
girls, varying in age from six to sixteen years. These are being 
trained for domestic service. Most of those who have gone out 
from the Home have proved to be well-principled, and are now 
earning their living respectably. I earnestly ask for help to 
continue the work. The Home is open to visitors on any day 
except Sunday. A report and account of the daily life will be 
sent to any one who desires it. Contributions may be sent to 
the Treasurer, W. Moberly, Esq., 32 Hamilton Terrace, N.W.; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Bell, 123 Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W.—I am, Sir, &c., E. F. Bett. 





THE SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. 
[To THE EpitTor oF THE “‘ SpecrTaToR,”’| 

Sir,—I know neither “ Dean Maitland” nor “ Judith Wynne,”’ 
nor their respective authors ; but I do know that in “ The Scarlet 
Letter,” which was written at least twenty years ago, a clergy- 
man denounces himself from the pulpit. If Mr. Hawthorne 
introduced this incident, why should not Mr. Pirkis? And if 
Mr. Pirkis, why should not the author of “The Silence of 
Dean Maitland P”—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp LIppDeEtt. 

Stratford House, Watford, December 21st. 

[“ The Scarlet Letter” was published thirty-six years ago,— 
in 1850.—Eb. Spectator. | 


(To rus Epitor or tae “ Srecraror,”’] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of December 18th, the author of “ Jadith 
Wynne” charges me with having “ boldly imported ” from that 
story to “The Silence of Dean Maitland,” the incident of a 
clergyman denouncing himself from the pulpit. I can only 
reply that I have never even heard of “ Judith Wynne,” or any 
work by C. L. Pirkis. The alleged plagiarism is therefore, at 
the worst, only a remarkable coincidence, which I regret.—I 
am, Sir, &c., ___ Maxwext Gray. 


BOOKBINDING. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SpEcTaTOR.’’ | 

Srr,—Will you allow me to call attention to the growing habit 
among publishers of fastening the sheets of books by wiring, 
instead of stitching them? It may, for all the suffering public 
knows, be less troublesome, or cheaper, or perhaps less liable to 
come undone. But in any climate less damp than the Sahara, 
these wires are liable to rust, and eat through the paper which 
they are supposed to fasten. I have many books in such a state 
that a good shake would bring out three-fourths of the sheets. 
One of these, which ought never to need a stronger binding 
than its original cloth, is a somewhat bulky and costly volume, 
and when I explained its condition to its publisher, he assured 
me with perfect civility that publishers would continue to use 
this method of wiring books until book-buyers made it clear 
that they would endure it no longer. Will you, Sir, help them 
to say it clearly P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dover, December, 1886. J. Watkin WILLIAMS. 

[How are they to say it? No customer has the smallest 
influence on the book trade, or three-volume novels would be 
dead.—Ep. Spectator. ] 

DOGS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ Spectator. ”’| 

Sir,—On behalf of the Dog-Owners’ Protection Association, 
which, since police cruelty to dogs has ceased in the London 





streets, exists only to oppose the threatened action of the 
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Society styled “ For the Prevention of Hydrophobia and Reform 
of the Dog Laws,” allow me to inform your correspondent, 
“Live and let Live,” that we heartily agree with his excellent 
suggestion about a “ proper system of registration with a police 
medal” or numbered collar, and that we have already made it 
one of our special objects to obtain, if possible, from the 
authorities, some such legislation. It could be easily accom- 
plished were the Dog-tax raised to 10s.; and if with the 
licence a numbered collar were given to each dog-owner. 
It would become then impossible to evade the Dog-tax, now a 
very frequent occurrence, I should imagine, and owners who 
were not satisfied with the collar furnished by the Inland 
Revenue could easily provide one according to their own tastes, 
provided, of course, it bore the registered number. 

In the name of our Association, I should like to inform “ Live 
and Let Live” of a fact or two which Mr. Frank Kerslake, 
Secretary of the Society that wants to muzzle all the dogs, will 
probably not include in his “voluminous evidence” about 
hydrophobia. In the first place, Lady Paget’s letter, recently 
published in the Sporting Times, and which my own ex- 
perience of Germany, especially Prussia, entirely confirms— 
will furnish evidence ‘about those “other countries” where 
“experience has proved muzzling to be absolutely effective,” 
according to Mr. Frank Kerslake. On that subject I need say 
no more. In the second place, “ Live and Let Live” might 
like to know, as well as the rest of the world, that the “ certain 
notable and obvious exceptions,” whereby some happy quad- 
rupeds are to be exempted from the muzzle, refers to sporting 
dogs, packs of hounds, and others. 

Apparently, the bite of these animals is harmless. Although, 
I think, we have sometimes heard of rabies breaking out in a 
fox-hound’s kennel, and perhaps sometimes also of lost hounds ? 
—creatures who stray behind, and are missing perhaps for a 
day or two. But, according to the creed of Mr. Frank Kerslake 
and his friends, these are doubtless under perfect control, and 
absolutely warranted neither to bite nor go mad; while my bull- 
terrier, who never strays ten yards from me, and whose healthy, 
happy life is under my constant supervision, must be caged in a 
wire muzzle, and myself and he made miserable because I am 
not a person of importance, like the fox-hunting nobleman or 
the shooting squire,—who is also, by-the-bye, remember, a 
Member of Parliament, and whose vote is therefore precious to 
Mr. Frank Kerslake and his friends. 

I trust that ‘‘ Live and Let Live” will not only communicate 
with the Secretary of the Muzzling Society, who would 
assuredly reproduce all over the country, could by any chance 
its mischievous designs meet with success, the “fretting 
annoyance” experienced recently by residents in the Metropolis, 
but also with the Secretary of the Dog-Owners’ Protection 
Association, 53 South Molton Street, who will gladly receive 
any suggestions that may tend to improve the healthy con- 
dition of our often sorely mismanaged and misunderstood canine 
friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TREASURER OF THE Doc-Owners’ Protection AssocraTION. 

[The tax cannot be raised so high. It would produce popular 
resistance, as the present tax did on the moorlands.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—With reference to the remark of your correspondent, Mr. 
F. Kersleke, in your issue of December 18th, that the Society for 
the Prevention of Hydrophobia “ numbers among its committee 
men who are both dog-owners and dog-lovers,” may I be allowed 
to state that on this committee figure the names of more than 
one licensed vivisector ? Comment on this fact would be super- 
fluous.—I am, Sir, &c., Frep. E. Pirkis. 
The High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey, December 19th. 








POETRY. 


AFTER READING “SIR PERCIVAL.” 


Wuen tears, when heavy tears of Heaven-sent sorrow 
Bathe the lone pillow of the mourner’s bed, 

Who holds no hope of au immortal morrow 
With his belovéd dead ; 


If he but pray for faith—the fervent prayer 
Shall like a vapour mount the inviolate blue, 

To fall transfigured back on his despair 

In drops of bleaséd dew, 








Nor fail him ever, but a cloud unceasing 

Of incense from his soul’s hushed altar start, 
And still return to rise with rich increasing, 

A fountain from his heart,— 


Pure fount of peace that freshly overflowing 
Through other lives with radiant love runs on, 

Till they too reap in joy who wept in sowing, 
Long after he is gone. 








BOOKS. 
—_—~>——_ 
TENNYSON’S NEW POEMS.* 

In writing last week on the most notable of these poems,— 
the sequel to “Locksley Hall,”—we said enough to show 
how fine a poem Tennyson has given us in his old age,— 
one very different, indeed, as it ought, of course, to have 
been, from the poem written in youth in a similar mood, 
as different as the melancholy suggested by the grief of 
another is from the melancholy which springs directly from your 
own grief; but though different in kind, it is certainly not less 
worthy of its author. The other three poems which this volume 
contains are the highly hypothetical and ineffectual one on “ The 
Fleet,” of which it would be unbecoming to speak as we think ; 
the happy and sonorous one on “The Queen’s Opening of 
the Indian and Colonial Exhibition,” of which we will only 
say that it has in it a majestic rhetoric that will do much to 
strengthen that sense of brotherhood between this Kingdom and 
its Colonies and Dependencies to which it gives so powerful an 
expression,—and, finally, the drama on “'The Promise of May.” 

Of the last poem, though dramatically it did not succeed, and 
was not, we think, one that was likely to succeed on the stage, 
it would be impossible not to speak with respect as a poem. Its 
great fault is, as we ventured to point out at the time, that the- 
poem was not one bringing vividly home to the heart the signi- 
ficance and meaning of a true blight on “ the promise of May,” 
but one tracing out, for a partly didactic purpose, the source of 
that blight in selfish and sceptical atheism. Tennyson has not 
given us in this drama one powerful delineation of the curse 
which selfishness and treachery bring on the promise which 
they blight. The whole force of the poet is spent on the study 
of the seducer’s moral atheism, and of the utter deadness of 
conscience to which it leads. Explanations of the root of evil 
cannot be dramatic. It is the fruit, not the root of evil, which 
can be made dramatic, and Tennyson spends comparatively 
little of his genius on the fruit, and much upon the germs. 
There is something contrary to Nature, too, in a villain’s coming 
back to the scene of his villainy with a feebly lurking sense of 
self-reproach, to fall in love with the sister of her whom he had 
ruined. If that sense of self-reproach were real at all, it would 
have excited in him the strongest repulsion for the associations 
so powerfully recalling to him his own villainy ; if they were not 
real at all, he would hardly have felt any disposition to return 
to a scene where he knew that he might be recognised and 
disgraced. The idea of his proposing to himself to make 
up by his love for one sister for his treachery to the 
other, is a thoroughly artificial one, which suggests a 
most unnatural compound of the tenderness of a grate- 
fal memory with the shamelessness of a hard heart. But 
though we do not wonder at the ill-success of “The Promise 
of May ” on the stage, for it seems to us to paint most carefully 
what touches least the homely feelings of man, and to spend 
more care on the various backgrounds and incidents of the scene 


than it spends on the scene itself, it contains many very beautiful: 


touches of descriptive poetry, strokes of true humour, and 
several lyrics of delicate and highly finished beauty. The 
passage in which the villain of the piece meditates on the evil 
qualities he had inherited from his own ancestors, and is inter- 
rupted in that fine soliloquy by the burden of the rustic harvest- 
home song which the labourers are singing, is in all respects. 
worthy of Tennyson’s fine and elaborate genius :— 
‘* HAROLD. 

Poor Eva! O my God, if man be only 

A willy-nilly current of sensations— 

Reaction needs must follow revel—yet— 

Why feel remorse, he, knowing that he must have 

Moved in the iron grooves of Destiny ? 

Remorse then is a part of Destiny, 





* Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, éc, By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. London : 


Macmillan and Co, 
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Nature a liar, making us feel guilty 
Of her own faults. 
My grandfather—of him 


They say, that women— 
O this mortal house, 


Which we are born into, is haunted by 
‘The ghosts of the dead passions of dead men; 
And these take flesh again with our own flesh, 
And bring us to confusion. 
He was only 
A poor philosopher who call’d the mind 
‘Of children a blank page, a tabula rasa. 
There, there, is written in invisible inks 
‘ Lust, Prodigality, Covetousness, Craft, 
‘Cowardice, Murder ’—and the heat and fire 
OF life will bring them out, and black enough, 
So the child grow to manhood : better death 
With our first wail than life— 
Song (further of ). 
‘ Till the end o’ the daiiy 
An’ the last load hoiim, 
Loiid hoiim.’ ” 
There we have indeed a “harvest home” of which only the 
thinker and the poet can find the visible traces. For the world 
in general, as we are truly told, the writing is in “ invisible ink.” 
And the rustic song which follows,—the song of the half-drunken 
carter who drives so carelessly down the hollow lane that he 
drives down one of the heroines of the play, is as full of Ten- 
nyson’s humorous insight into the moods of the labourers, as 
his “Northern Farmer” is of his humorous insight into the 
moods of the wealthier boors :— 
“Gee oop! whoi! Gee oop! whoi 
Scizzars an’ Pumpy was good uns to goii 
Thruf slush an’ squad 
When roiids was bad, 
But hallus ud stop at the Vine-an’-the-Hop, 
Fur boath on ’em knaw’d as well as mysen 
That beer be as good fur ’erses as men, 
Gee oop! whoi! Geeoop! whoa! 
Scizzars an’ Pumpy was good uns to goii.” 
And, again, where has Tennyson’s lyric genius touched a higher 
point than in the following tiny but exquisite song? Doubt- 
less in “ Break, break, break !” and “ Tears, idle tears;” but is 
there any other song of his that surpasses the following ?— 
“¢Q happy lark, that warblest high 
Above thy lowly nest, 
O brook, that brawlest merrily by 
Thro’ fields that once were blest, 
O tower spiring to the sky, 
O graves in daisies drest, 
O Love and Life, how weary am I, 
And how I long for rest.’ ” 
To sum up, Eva’s tragic fate is not so told as to touch our 
hearts deeply. Dora’s stronger womanliness leaves us quite 
unmoved. The blind old father’s troubles concern us little. 
We look on at the unrolling of the little plot with a sense of 
wonder that Tennyson should have found an interest in one so 
little natural and so inadequately worked out; and yet in the 
side-touches from beginning to end the great poet is visible, 
and in the flowers which spring up beside the way we find our 
recompense for the dramatic disappointment which he has pre- 
pared for us. None the less, the one poem in this volume which 
will add to his reputation is the sequel to “ Locksley Hall.” 





SYMONDS’S “ CATHOLIC REACTION.”* 
In former volumes of this work, Mr. Symonds narrated the 
history of the rise and progress of the Italian Renaissance. In 
the concluding volumes, he describes its assassination by the two 
bad angels of Rome, the Holy Office and the Jesuits; for no less 
strong word would accurately express his view of the work of 
the Catholic Reaction. The fertile Italian brain, having 
accomplished great things in the realm of letters and 
art, was about to invade the fields of metaphysical and 
scientific speculation, and to complete the intellectual pro- 
cess commenced by Humanism, when the Catholic re- 
actionaries stepped in and put a forcible stop to mental 
freedom and to progress. The sombre Catholic Revival does 
not attract Mr. Symonds, and it was not to be expected that it 
would. We have no desire to become its apologist. It was at 
best a languid, second-rate movement, and the evil tendencies, 
latent from the beginning, soon obtained the upper hand; but 
some of those who promoted it were animated by genuine 
religious motives, and others had, at all events, respectable 
social aims in view. Mr. Symonds has altogether failed to catch, 


or at all events to bring into visibility, the religious side of the 





* Renaissance in Italy: The Catholic Reaction, By John Addington Symonds. 
2 vols. London: Smith, Elder andCo 1886, 











Catholic Revival. Of its victims and of its plotters he says 
much; but of its saints he says almost nothing. Had he given 
a biography of Carlo Borromeo such as he has given of men 
who have far less claim to represent the Catholic Revival, he 
would have let his readers see that there was a soul of 
goodness in the movement. As it appears in his pages, its 
success cannot be explained on the recognised principles of 
religious history. All the actors appear as confederates in a 
nefarious plot against freedom and enlightenment. Hierarchies, 
however, do not gain their power by plotting a religion, or a 
revival of religion, as men plot a burglary, but by manipulating 
for selfish ends genuine religious impulses, and by making use of 
the character and the labours of disinterestedly religious men. 

Although we think that Mr. Symonds does not sufficiently 
recognise the underlying religious motive of the Catholic Revival, 
which was a feeble protest of the Italian conscience against the 
intellectual one-sidedness and moral levity of the Renais- 
sance, we find ourselves in substantial agreement with him 
as to the evil course it ran in its three main currents. 
The Tridentine Council which had been called together to 
reform the Church and to reunite divided Christendom, was 
fashioned by an adroit and worldly-minded Pope into an instru- 
ment for augmenting the power of the Papacy ; and the relations 
which that Pope managed to establish between Rome and the 
Sovereigns of Europe were for centuries one of the main causes 
of the enslavement of the peoples. And the iron decrees of the 
Council are still one chief reason of the divorce between intelli- 
gence and piety among the Latin races. The war against books 
carried on by the Congregation of the Index, although provoked 
by the infamies and lubricities of the Press, proved to be a 
dagger to assassinate letters, as Aonio Paleario predicted it 
would be. The early Jesuits had many personal virtues, and 
their services to civilisation were not unimportant. There must 
have been something more than a vast passion for power,— 
there must have been a passion for the service of God, as 
they understood it, in the hearts of the men who submitted to 
the ordeal of the Ezercitia, and who went to the ends of the earth 
to fulfil what they deemed to be the bidding of Heaven. In 
education, they substituted the observant, patient schoolmaster, 
who sought to understand and to attract his pupils, for the 
brutal pedant, with his blind and harsh methods. Patience and 
self-effacement such as these labours require are not found in 
men who have no high enthusiasm, and who are without moral 
virtues. Mr. Symonds does not deny that the Order improved 
educational methods, but he passes a very unfavourable 
judgment on its general intellectual influence on the mind of 
Europe :— 

“Ignatius attained his object. Obedience—blind, servile, un- 
questioning, unscrupulous—became the distinguishing feature of the 
Jesuits. But he condemned his Order to mediocrity. No really 
great man in any department of human knowledge or activity has 
arisen in the Company of Jesus. In course of time it became 
obvious to any one of independent character and original intellect that 
their ranks were not the place for him. And if youths of real eminence 
entered it before they perceived this truth, their spirit was crushed. 
The machine was powerful enough for good or evil; but it remained 
an aggregate of individual inferiorities. Its merit and its perfection 
lay in this, that so complex an instrument could be moved bya single 
finger of the Generalin Rome. He consistently employed its delicate 
system of wheels and pulleys for the aggrandisement of the Order in 
the first place, in the second place for the control of the Catholic 
Church, and always for the subjugation and cretinisation of Europe.’” 
Orders are not founded to rear great, in the sense of original, 
men, who for the most part must do their pioneer work in 
solitariness; but to unite ordinary men in the service cf recog- 
nised and useful ideas. It is not so easy to turn the edge of the 
second half of the indictment. The Jesuits placed illuminated 
intelligences and vast prudential resources at the service 
of a power which perforce represented ideas which the world 
had outgrown. They were prevented by the servile atti- 
tude they took up from examining those ideas in a spirit of 
candour, or of setting them aside. They were therefore driven 
by the necessities of their position to the use of subterfuges and 
of explanations which explained away what was troublesome ; 
and the fatal habit of forcing belief acquired in the intellectual 
sphere followed them into the moral sphere, and they became 
not only casuists, but conspirators against the peace of families 
and nations. 

As in the former volumes, Mr. Symonds writes history 
chiefly by means of typical narratives and selected bio- 
graphies. The stories of “The Lady of Monza” and of 
“‘ Lucrezia Buonvisi” give a most vivid but most unpleasant 
picture of the corruption in Italian life. A more disagree- 
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able criminal class cannot be conceived than these high-born 
men and women, whose beauty and graces of manner only 
enhance our sense of their utter baseness. The most daring of 
sensational novelists would not venture to invent the crimes 
which were committed by high-born, and often cultivated men 
and women, in the decadence of the Renaissance. Among 
Mr. Symonds’s biographies, that of Giordano Bruno deserves 
special notice. The Dons of Oxford thought Bruno a common 
Italian charlatan when he made a stay among them. And no 
wonder. Bruno was a man of loose morals, and he had all 
the mendacity and boastfulness of the ordinary mountebank ; 
but he had a powerful intellect, and a quality of splendid 
courage in defending the speculative views which his 
intellect had grasped. Mr. Symonds terms him the scape- 
goat of the spirit in the world’s wilderness; and he affirms 
that the Neapolitan monk whom the Holy Office burned at 
Rome in the jubilee year 1600, had obtained per saltum a 
prospect over the whole domain of knowledge subsequently 
traversed by rationalism in metaphysics, theology, and ethics. 
He promises to return to Bruno, and to prove by citations 
from his writings that he was the precursor of Spinoza and 
Leibnitz, of Hegel and of the modern theory of evolution. 
Perhaps he was. But that which is a merit in the eyes of Mr. 
Symonds is not a merit in ours. The precursor of Spinoza and 
Hegel did but anticipate a philosophy of magnificent error, and 
as for the philosophy of evolution, anticipations of it in the 
sixteenth century are apt to be very dim affairs indeed. A 
very different character was Fra Paolo Sarpi, the subject of 
another biography. Mr. Symonds claims for him an English 
character, and says we might call him an English Whig. For 
eighteen years Sarpi guided the State of Venice with all the 
vigilance of Cecil, and with all the disinterestedness of William 
the Silent. The aim of his policy was to oppose the encroach- 
ments of Rome upon civil government. He resisted Rome not 
only by his policy, but with his pen, and carried on a ceaseless con- 
troversial war against its claims and against the principles of the 
Jesuits. At a time when controversy was chiefly personal abuse 
supplemented by the dagger, Sarpi preserved a moderate and 
reasonable tone, and produced an effect chiefly by the knowledge 
and acuteness which he brought to bear upon the controversy. 
Mr. Symonds calls him a Macaulay of finer edge, and a Dean 
Stanley of more vigorous build. He was neither a Protestant 
nor a Freethinker, but a Catholic and a monk. He believed, 
however, that the State, equally with the Church, existed 
jure divino, and that the persistent attempts of Rome 
to usurp secular prerogatives were deforming the Church, 
and weakening its proper power. Had Venice retained 
its pristine vigour, Sarpi might have altered the course of 
European history; but he could not succeed with the help of 
degenerate and indifferent allies, and he knew it; but neither 
the dagger—stilus Romane curie—which always threatened 
him, nor the presentiment of certain failure, daunted his constant 
spirit, and he continued to the last to oppose the encroachments 
of Rome and the anti-social arts of the Jesuits. Mr. Symonds 
calls him a Christian Stoic, whose religious faith consisted in a 
devotion to those great truths of natural religion and ethics 
which the Jesuits were disposed altogether to set aside as too 
weak for the jaded consciences of men. The closing scene in 
the life of the great monk is thus described :— 


“The very last words he uttered, frequently repeated, but scarcely 
intelligible, were : ‘ Esto Perpetua.’ May Venice last forever! This 
was the dying prayer of the man who had consecrated his best 
faculties to the service of his country. But before he passed away 
into that half-sluamber which precedes death, he made confession to 
his accustomed spiritual father, received the Eucharist and Extreme 
Unction, and bade farewell to the superior of the Servites, in the 
following sentence -—‘ Go ye to rest, and I will return to God, from 
whom I came.’ Tse words have a deep significance for those who 
would fain understand the soul of Sarpi. When in his lifetime he 
spoke of the Church, it was always as ‘the Church of God.’ When 
he relegated his own anxieties for the welfare of society to 
@ superior power, it was not to Mary, as Jesuits advised, 
nor even to Christ, but invariably to the Providence of God. 
Sarpi, we have the right to assume, lived and died a sincere 
believer in the God who orders and disposes of the universe; 
and this God, identical in fact though not in form, with Bruno’s, 
he worshipped through such symbols of ceremony and religion 
as had been adopted by him in youth. An intellect so clear 
of insight as this, knew that ‘God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in truth.’ He knew that ‘ neither 
on this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem,’ neither in Protestant com- 
munities nor yet in Rome, was the authentic God made tangible ; but 
that a loyal human being, created in God’s image, could serve him 
and adore him with life-worship under any of the spiritual shapes 
which mortal frailty has fashioned for its needs.’’ 


The chapter on the Italian poets is full of interest. The story 





of Tasso’s life is told with much moderation and good sense 
Tasso was not a lunatic in the ordinary sense of the word; but 
he was so morbidly sensitive, and at times so ungovernable, that 
the gentle restraint to which he was subjected was probably ag 
wise as it was kindly meant. Mr. Symonds is sensible of 
the poetic weaknesses of Tasso, who was often superficial, 
conventional, and self-conscious; but he recognises that 
a@ new power entered into literature, which afterwards 
passed into music, in the liquid melody of Tasso’s verge, 
Sehnsucht, he writes, the soul of modern sentiment, the 
inner core of modern music, made its entrance into the 
sphere of art with Tasso. The chapter on the less-known poets, 
Guarini Marino and Chiabrera, is one of interest. Marino ig 
now forgotten ; but he was famous in his day, and he was the 
laureate of courts and cities. His genius was undoubted, rich, 
and varied; but he wanted what all true artists must have,— 
moderation and reverence, not only for God, but for humanity, 
Mr. Symonds terms him a drunken helot of genius, and holds 
him up as an insta ice of the dependence of art upon moralised 
and humane motives, without which a poet will certainly be 
forgotten, whatever his powers. 

In the concluding chapter the author indulges in a vein of 
philosophical reflection which appears to us curiously out of 
harmony with the general spirit of his work. Asa historian, he 
is ready enough to champion or to condemn movements ; but on 
assuming the philosophic habit, he assures us that it is as foolish 
to waste declamatory tears over historical movements as over 
the movements of a glacier. These take place in obedience to 
immutable, although unwritten, laws. Wecannot assent to this 
view of history. We believe that its course is committed to the: 
generations of men in a real and not merely in an illusory 
sense. Faith, courage, and hopefulness often give a favourable: 
direction to events which, in a generation of poorer spirit would 
have been disasters. There is, of course, an over-ruling power, 
and there are laws which the human will cannot control. Movo- 
ments originally due to perverseness and pusillanimity have 
sometimes had excellent issues in the long result; but would 
not these issues have been more excellent, and more speedily 
beneficent, had the generation been wiser and better amid which 
they arose? ‘To see nothing in history except the operation of 
laws such as govern the material universe, is to rob it of its 
highest prerogative and of its crowning interest. 

In conclusion, we would express our satisfaction that Mr. 
Symonds has been able to complete his great work. In 
a time of small books and of fugitive writings, he has steadily 
adhered to his self-imposed task, and has given to the public sevea 
goodly-sized volumes on the Italian Renaissance. Little as we 
agree with his general view of Humanism, we must admit that his 
book will not only continue to be consulted by students, but will 
attract many who are not professed students, The author brings 
great learning to his task, and has read all that a historian 
ought to have read; but he wears his learning lightly, and 
every subject which he treats becomes interesting and luminous 
in the light of a vivid intelligence and of a ready pictorial 
imagination. His writings will never give occasion to the com- 
plaint that modern histories are dull. 


OLD LEAGUERS AND NEW.* 
On the present occasion, Sir Charles Duffy addresses the 
Parnellite rather than the general public. The book is not 
merely an apologia for a portion of the author’s political life; 
but it conveys a reproach, justified by facts and couched in 
temperate but firm, though not unscornful, language against 
the Parnellite Party,—against the party, however, rather than 
against its leader, who seems to have attained a sort of 
political sanctity in the eyes of many Irishmen. In his 
dedicatory preface, which is a “judicious mixture” of in- 
dignation, satire, and good advice, Sir C. Duffy complains 
that some of the Parnellites, and notably the literary ex- 
ponent of Parnellism, Mr. Justin McCarthy, are in the 
habit of characterising the Tenant-right Party of 1852 as 
the “party of Sadleir and Keogh.” It was no more the 
party of Sadleir and Keogh, is the not ineffective retort, 
than Mr. McCarthy and his friends are the party of James 
Carey and Patrick Tynan. And, in fact, it does show con- 
siderable ignorance of recent Irish history on the part of Mr. 
McCarthy and his friends to make the assertion. For, as Sir 
C. Duffy clearly shows, and as Mr. T. P. O’Connor has already 








* The League of North and South: an Episode in Irish History, 1850-54, By Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G, London: Chapman and Hall. 
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shown before him, neither Keogh nor Sadleir were ever members 
of the Tenant-right League, and were sent to Parliament against 
the advice and in the face of the warnings given by that party. 
But it has not been simply to disprove the alleged alliance between 
the Leaguers of 1850-54 and the “Irish Brigade” that the pre- 
sent volume has been written. When Sir C. Duffy took up his 
pen, he was tempted, he tells us, to declare that the Par- 
nellites, “in more prosperous days, have simply adminis- 
tered the principles; and executed the designs, devised by 
their predecessors in the midst of famine and disaster.” 
There is much of truth in these words, as the narrative shows 
incidentally; but the main object of the present volume is to 
record the history of a political experiment which, as the 
author remarks with some complacency, the Parnellites have 
never been able to make. That experiment was to ascertain 
whether Irish Catholics and Protestants could transact public 
business together in good temper and good faith. And for the 
four years the experiment lasted it was fairly successful, though 
it can hardly be said that the Protestants of the North were 
animated by anything like the enthusiasm displayed by the 
Catholics of the South. But the very success of the experiment 
proved the fragility of the union of which it proved the tem- 
porary possibility. It endured just as long as the interests of 
North and South were identical, or were deemed to be so, and 
nota day longer. The Antrim farmer was, as no doubt he still is, 
as little disinclined to pay a low rent as the Kerry peasant. 
But he was far too sensible not to see the folly, even from an 
Trish point of view, of a policy tending towards Separation ; and 
when the banner of Repeal threatened to overshadow that of 
Tenant-right, the North retired from a contest in which it had 
not taken part without some misgivings. 

Nor was the hold of the Tenant-right League on the three 
Catholic provinces at any time a really strong one. When 
£10,000 was required for the purposes of the General Election 
in 1852, Munster and Leinster mustered less than £1,000 
between them, and Connanght contributed nothing at all; while 
the total general receipts of the League during the same year 
did not exceed the sum of £600, of which £170 was subscribed 
by the members of the Council. These figures seem decisive, 
and are not to be explained away by reference to the poverty 
of the country resulting from the famine. It was this want of 
funds that paralysed the movement, just as in these latter days 
the abundant supplies of foreign money explain the success of 
the Parnellite campaign, affording the means of maintaining 
agitation and of gaining the time and experience necessary to 
acquire dexterity in political and Parliamentary warfare. 

The inner history of the formation of the League is well told by 
Sir C. Duffy, who was its real founder, aided by Frederick Lucas, 
the then editor of the Tablet, and Dr. McKnight, the honorary 
secretary of the Ulster Tenant-right Association, founded in 1846, 
and editor of the Presbyterian organ, the Banner of Ulster. The 
League was formally ushered into existence on August 6th, 1850. 
Sir Charles Duffy shows that its principles, then for the first 
time “successfully formulated and made articles of popular 
faith,” were identical with those of the Land Act of 1881, and 
complains, with some reason, that neither Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Parnell, nor Mr. Davitt has ever thought it necessary to acknow- 
ledge the fact. Its methods were, in Ireland, those of the Land 
League, legal terrorism, and a rudimentary form of boycotting 
invented by Dr. (now Archbishop) Croke; in Parliament, those 
of obstruction and independent opposition, refusing all fellow- 
ship, political or social, with Tories, Liberals, or Radicals. But 
tactics of this kind require considerable funds to work them 
successfully, funds to maintain agitation and ensure observance 
of the unwritten code of the party, and funds to keep up a 
sufficiently numerous and well-disciplined tail in the Legislature. 
And John Mitchell had not then discovered the rich sources of 
supply since furnished by the Irish population of the United 
States. 

Though the elections of 1852 were favourable to the League, 
and resulted in England in a balance of parties that gave the 
freest opportunity to the tactics of the League, its Parlia- 
mentary leaders could rarely command the allegiance of more 
than a score or so at most of Irish Members. At first, indeed, 
a certain success was achieved. The Tenant-right Bill brought 
in by the League was bracketed with the Government Land 
Bill, and both were read a second time and committed. But 
the Government declared itself opposed to the principle of the 
League Bill, and was turned out by a coalition of the Irish 
Party with the Opposition. The new Cabinet (that of Lord 





Aberdeen) was, however, known to be as hostile to the Bill as 
its predecessor ; and the acceptance of office by two prominent 
members of the Irish Party, the infamous John Sadleir and the 
scarcely less detested William Keogh (afterwards Justice Keogh), 
the election of both of whom had been opposed by the League, 
called forth a howl of indignation—which was far, however, 
from being universal—in Ireland. Why Keogh’s conduct 
should have excited such wrath does not seem quite clear, 
for he had previously refused to allow his name to be 
put on the back of the Bill, and had thus foreshadowed his 
disapproval of the measure. Moreover, as far back as 1851, 
he had shown his antagonism to the League by his activity in 
promoting the Catholic Defence Association, which was dis- 
tinctly hostile to the movement. The “Great Betrayal,” as 
the Nationalist historians term his defection, sealed the fate of 
the League Bill, which was shortly afterwards set aside, and of 
the League too. The Northern section of the League took a 
favourable view of Keogh’s conduct, the Catholics supported 
him, and even Crawford, the author of the Bill, refused to 
doubt his honesty. The rift thus made, or rather widened, for 
it was already apparent in the councils of the League, was 
increased by the intolerance and political bigotry of Lucas, 
whose conduct entirely alienated the Northern representatives, 
and intensified the opposition of the Irish episcopacy, led by 
Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) Cullen. In 1855, Lucas, 
after vainly attempting to enlist the sympathies of Rome in 
the cause he had at heart, died worn out with hard work 
and disappointment, and by the close of the year Sir Charles 
Duffy was on his way to Australia, where under more favourable 
auspices he soon won a ccnspicuous place in Colonial politics. The 
tenants have now got all the League asked for, and much more, 
practical perpetuity of tenure, judicial rents, and full rights of 
compensation for improvements. Yet the Irish farmer is, or is 
represented to be, as little satisfied as ever, and Mr. Parnell 
deliberately asserts that we are bent upon the “ assassination of 
the Irish race,” a pronouncement for which the leader of the 
English Home-rulers has not a word of condemnation. 

The literature of Home-rule is nearly always entertaining, 
facile of perusal, eloquent, and plausible. Sir Charles Duffy’s 
book has all these qualities; but it is not entirely free 
from the besetting faults of Irish political writings,—declama- 
tion, want of measure and proportion, superficiality of treat- 
ment. No Irishman cares apparently to see the other side, 
or strives to enter into the feelings of his opponents. To him, 
they are wholly knaves or wholly fools, to be dealt with by any 
weapons, irreconcileable opposition, obstruction, and con- 
temptuous aloofness. Such tactics have no force of their 
own; they derive whatever strength they may at any time 
possess from the weakness of those against whom they are 
used. Perhaps Sir Charles Duffy is happiest in his per- 
sonal potraits, which, whether true or not to the originals, 
are vivid delineations of the impressions they left upon an 
observant and acute mind. Like all Home-rule writers, he sees 
in William Keogh the most ignoble and sinister figure in recent 
Irish history. Probably Keogh, caring very much for himself, 
cared very little either for the League or the Catholic Associa- 
tion, and used both as means of advancement. This is not the 
conduct of a statesman, but is too commonly the conduct of 
a mere politician, such as Keogh was, to justify the violence of 
the invective used against him, while his political inconsistencies 
can be amply paralleled by examples drawn from the front ranks 
of Parnellites, Tories, and Liberals. 





A MANUAL OF MADAGASCAR.* 
Tuer publication of these two volumes of some 1,200 pages— 
volumes in which Sydney Smith would have found mines of fun 
and knowledge during those really good old days when critics 
had time to read and review—affords melancholy but conclusive 
evidence that for Madagascar the period of romance is past, and 
the period of realism has come. About two centuries and a 
half ago, Sir William Davenant published a volume, entitled 
Madagascar, with other Poems, and Sir John Suckling wrote a 
sonnet, “To my friend, Will Davenant, on his poem of 
Madagascar,” and Mr. Walter Hammond, surgeon, issued 
pamphlet after pamphlet apparently to prove that Madagascar 
is “the richest and most fruitfull Island in the world,” and 
that “the inhabitants of the Island called Madagascar or 





* Madagascar: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and its 
Former Dependencies. Compiled by Samuel Pasfield Oliver, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., 
late Captain, Royal Artillery. 2vols. London: Macmillan and Co. 1886, 
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St. Lawrence are (in things temporal) the happiest people in 
the world.” Even one century and a half ago, Englishmen 
probably looked at Madagascar chiefly through the spectacles 
of Defoe, who published in 1719 The King of Pirates, being an 
Account of the Famous Enterprises of Captain Avery, the Mock 
King of Madagascar ;” and in the year following, The Life, 
Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous Captain Singleton. 
Pirates and poetry have gone—unless, indeed, some Hova poet 
sings the praises of Antaninarivo, the capital of Madagascar, 
whose population will soon be as large as that of Edinburgh, 
and whose situation is even more picturesque—and missionaries, 
Methodism, and disputes about protectorates have come. The 
island has virtually been surveyed, if not tramped, from end toend. 
All is probably known that is worth knowing about its flora, its 
fauna, and its fevers; its ethnology, its rainfall, and its indus- 
tries. Sanitation, and the tricycle, and the telegraph, and 
the locomotive, and the steam plough, will root out the last of 
our illusions about the third island in the world. When the 
struggle for empire comes in the highlands of Imérina, when an 
army sent by the French Republic to the assistance of its 
Resident at Antananarivo is routed by a disciplined Hova army 
commanded by an English General—this may happen soon 
enough—the victory will fall to that party in the strife which 
is possessed of the largest maps and the latest statistics. 


It is possibly, under these circumstances, alabour of patriotism 
that Captain (or late Captain) Pasfield Oliver, whose French 
Dispute with Madagascar was noticed not very long ago in our 
columns, has brought to a successful issue by publishing his two 
almost portentous volumes. It may be thought that the amount 
of English literature that has lately been published on Mada- 
gascar is already respectable, if not formidable. Not to speak of 
the standard works of Sibree and Ellis, brochwres and pamphlets 
innumerable, and the writings embodying the scientitic researches 
of Mr, Alfred Russel Wallace and others, there are the admirable 
and compact volume of Mr. Shaw, which was published quite 
recently, and the slighter, but still interesting, book of Mr. 
Little, another missionary. Yet Captain Oliver, in an intro- 
duction the modesty of which is not the least of its recom- 
mendations, tells us :—‘ In France, the story of Madagascar and 
its inhabitants has been told over and over again by military 
and naval commanders, civil officials, travellers, geographers, 
priests and professional authors of all schools, and generally by 
men of the most varied views and experience. In consequence, 
it must be confessed that the bibliography on the subject of 
Madagascar in the French language is far richer than the 
scanty supply of literature in the English tongue relating to the 
East-African archipelago.” The prominence given in Captain 
Oliver’s pages to such names as Grandidier, D’Escamps, Saillens, 
Mahy, and Postel, testifies to the truth of what he says on the 
subject of Malagasy bibliography. If the sceptre of Madagascar 
is to be snatched from the Hovas—whose marvellous Prime 
Minister cannot live for ever—by the European Power which has 
up to the present time taken the liveliest interest in the island, that 
Power will be France. Mr. Oliver, however, does his very best 
to make up for English deficiencies in this respect. If he has 
not forged new weapons of knowledge for his countrymen, he 
has erected a perfect arsenal of all existing weapons of this 
kind. His book is accurately described by himself as “ a strictly 


‘practical manual, containing a quantity of intelligence re- 


specting the island of Madagascar and its dependencies, wholly 
materialistic in its object.’ This quantity is enormous. Mr. 
Oliver’s book is a thesaurus, or dictionary, of Madagascar,—its 
history, geography, topography, climatology, geology, natural 
and agricultural products, manufactures, ethnology, administra- 
tion, trade and revenue, currency, weights and measures, car- 
tography, and bibliography. A final chapter, with voluminous 
appendices, treats of the Franco-Malagasy War, which was 
the topic of Mr. Oliver’s previous book. Regarded from 
the thesaurus or manual point of view, these two volumes 
are of very great importance, as Mr. Oliver has laid 
under contribution all authorities, dead and living, on his 
subject, very wisely giving, as a rule, their own words on the 
topics which are their specialties. Mr. Oliver’s style, even when 
he is narrating the occasionally romantic history of Madagascar, 
is simple almost to severity. But this, of course, tends to 
political fairness. His impartiality gives special importance 
to the hopeful words with which he closes his book :—‘ In spite 
of the gloomy forebodings indulged in by the Press from time to 
time on both sides of the Channel, there seems absolutely to be 
no pretext for any renewal of active hostilities, and the final 





settlement of the diplomatic dispute is, at last, within a 
measurable distance. The story of the Franco-Malagasy War 
may therefore be regarded as finished.” Yet what does Mr, 
Oliver mean by his other remark that “ Mr. Parrett, unfettered 
by any engagement, returns to Antananarivo, where his dig. 
interested counsels cannot fail to sustain Rainilaiarivdny in his 
difficult task of working out the freedom and independence of 
his country ?” Is English “ intrigue ” to oust the French from 
such hold as the Franco-Malagasy Treaty has given them oyer 
the Hovas ? 

From its nature, this work is one which can only be criticised 
by having its characteristics enumerated, and its excellences 
recognised. The main facts in connection with the history, con. 
stitution, and physical and other features of Madagascar have 
been dealt with in recent reviews of books on substantially 
the same subjects. It is unnecessary to dilate upon these a 
second time; amplifications, illustrations, and details must be 
sought for in Mr. Oliver’s pages. One or two plums, however, 
from his large pie may be given. On the subject of the salubrity 
of Imérina, the Highland, Hova, and dominant region of Mada- 
gascar, these words are worth quoting :— 

“The annual rainfall in Imérina is not higher than in several parts 
of England. For though the annual rainfall in London and the 
Eastern basin of the Thames is only 24 inches, in Cornwall it 
amounts to 40 inches; in the Western counties, in the neighbour- 
hood of hills, it rises to 80 or even 100 or more inches, whilst 
near Seathwaite, in Cumberland, it reaches 165 inches. Of course, 
in England the rainfall is distributed throughout the year, 
whereas in Imérina the whole amount, or nearly so, falls almost 
entirely during the five months of summer. If we compare this 
again with some parts of India, the smallness of the annual fall in 
Imérina becomes apparent. In one part of India the annual fall 
amounts to over 550 inches. This, however, is the highest recorded in 
any part of the world. In other parts of India the average is about 
150 inches. This is nearly three times that of Imérina.”’ 

Vice-Consul Pickersgill assures us in his report for 1885, 
quoted by Mr, Oliver:—‘* The Hova race will be proud 
to furnish bone and muscle to co-operate with European 
wealth for mutual benefit; but it will never submit to 
be the white man’s slave.’ The new code of Malagasy laws, 
which was promulgated in 1881, is, as summarised, worth 
careful reading. Section 264 runs thus:—“ In religion there 
is no compulsion, for God made you.” Section 52 appears to 
take a special view of a question which is too well known here, 
for it ordains that “ marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, or 
deceased husband’s brother, cannot be enforced.” The wording 
of this injunction recalls the answer given by Mr. John Morley 
to a Newcastle “ heckler,” who asked him if he would allow a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister,—“ Yes; but I should 
not compel him.” 





JOHN A LASCO.* 

Mr. Evans has done well to write and publish a conscientious, 
if not particularly flowing translation of Dr. Hermann 
Dalton’s valuable biography (as yet incomplete) of Johannes 
Laski, or John a Lasco, one of the ablest, and perhaps the most 
single-hearted, of that brilliant band of scholars who in the early 
part of the sixteenth century found in Humanism not a resting- 
place for the spirit, but a stage on the way to Protestantism, 
How many—or, rather, how few—young men now studying for 
any of our Protestant Churches could tell whether John a Lasco 
was a Pole, a German, ora Dutchman? Yet he was at college 
with Ulrich von Hiitten, although the two men do not seem to 
have come across each other; and he was the correspondent of 
Melanchthon and Calvin. He boarded at Basle with Erasmus, 
then over sixty, and his master wrote thus of him :— 

“ While a man of no ordinary learning, Laski is, in his life, spotlessly 
pure as fresh-fallen snow ; kindly, amiable, so that everybody begins 
to live again in his society, and all have a sense of bereavement at 
his departure ; a golden disposition, a true pear], and so unassuming 
and free from arrogance, although he is called some day to fill ore 
of the highest offices in his native land.” 

Shortly before he commenced “his ever-memorable work,” 
as Dr. Dalton terms his organisation of the Church of the 
Foreigners at Austin Friars—a work which is to be dealt with 
in a subsequent volume—he paid a visit to England in 1548, 
On that occasion he lived with Cranmer, much as Erasmus had 
lived with More; and Cranmer, whose feeble knees he seems to 
have confirmed, writes (let us hope) gratefully,“ Johannes a Lasco, 
vir optimus, mecum hoscealiquod menses conjunctissime et aman- 





* John a Lasco: his Earlier Life and Labours. A Contribution to the History 
of the Reformation in Poland, Germany, and England. By Dr. Hermann 
Dalton, St. Petersburg. Translated from the German by the Rev. Maurice J, 
Evans, B.A. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1886, 
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tissime vixit.” These panegyrics seem to have been deserved, 
for if there is one thing that A Lasco ought to be remembered 
for more than another, it is his capacity for conducting contro- 
versy with dignity at a time when the most brutal personalities 
were substituted for arguments, and Luther himself indulged 
in Billingsgate far oftener than in reasoning. It may be 
questioned if ever a better answer has been returned to 
abuse and insolence than this made by A Lasco, when super- 
intendent of the Evangelical churches in East Friesland, to 
Menno, the head of the Anabaptists, with whom he had a 
controversy :— 

“TJ shall judge that I have rightly answered, not when I have 
returned invective for invective, or have exposed thee and thine, but 
if I have in any proportion to my little power, in any way advanced 
the glory of my Lord Jesus, and have taken a step forward towards 
the settlement of a disputed point in a doctrine by which the Church 
of Christ is rent asunder, and for which surely we ought to have much 
greater consideration than for ourselves.” 

One wonders whether blood had not more than even moral 
culture to do with the Aurelian repose of A Lasco’s demeanour. 
If ever it was true that “the Polish nobles were the first gentle- 
men in Europe,” it was true about the time—the year 1499— 
when A Lasco was born. He was the second son of the Palatine 
or Vayvode of Sieradz, who, in virtue of his position, “ was 
leader of the troops of his hundred in war; in time of peace, he 
called the Provincial Council of the nobility together, in which 
assembly he held the position of President, and gave judgment.” 
A Lasco’s uncle was Archbishop of Gnesen, and Primate and 
Chancellor of Poland, and took a lively interest in the advance- 
ment of his three nephews, Jerome, Stanislas, and John. He 
intended to make the two first politicians, and John an 
ecclesiastic. After a careful private education at Cracow, John 
was sent to the University of Bologna, and so rapidly was 
he pushed up the professional ladder, that when he was 
barely eighteen, Leo X. made him a canon. But a love of 
travel arrested A Lasco’s further advancement, for it led him 
to Paris, then, as ever, seething with enthusiasms, and finally, 
in 1524, to Basle (he had, however, visited it before that year), 
which, under Erasmus, had become, as Dr. Dalton says, “a main 
fortress of Humanism on this side the Alps, a sanctuary and 
rendezvous of the learned, who here could quietly surrender 
themselves to their passion for studies.” The personal relations 
between A Lasco and Erasmus, who was then standing at the 
parting of the ways for and against the Reformation, are thus 
described by Dr. Dalton, who has had access to a volume of 
private letters from Erasmus to A Lasco’s friend, Amerbach, 
preserved in the town library at Basle :— 

‘Erasmus was wont to receive boarders into his society of young 
men. He had sufficient space at his disposal in his quarters at the 
house of his printer, Froben, to vacate a room for a young scholar. 
Since he did this in order to augment his income, only young men of 
wealth could share the privilege of becoming part of the household of 
the famous scholar. Our liberal Pole, already in his youthful years in 
the possession of no inconsiderable benefices, and after the manner of 
his nation, entirely careless as regards money matters, probably paid 
dearly enough for the favour which he enjoyed during the last half of 
his stay at Basle. Three and a half gulden per month was the price 
of the room, and he seems to have defrayed the whole expenses of 
the kitchen out of his income; so that Erasmus was a guest in his 
own house, and long painfully missed his generous visitor after the 
latter had been called to leave Basle. In a magnanimous spirit, Laski 
further purchased of his book-collecting host his entire library, with 
the friendly concession of leaving the scholar to the end of his life in 
the enjoyment of the slowly accumulated treasures. Laski was not 
then in a position to pay down the full purchase-money; there 
remained a sum of two hundred gulden still lying on it, and Erasmus 
observed in his will that the books were to be delivered up at his 
death only on condition that the outstanding amount should have 
been paid to his heirs. The payment seems not to have been made ; 
at the time of Erasmus’s death Laski was almost fortuneless, and was 
on the point of quitting the Romish Church.” 

At first, A Lasco sided with Erasmus in his controversy with 
Luther, not only because he was under the spell of a singu- 
larly fascinating nature, but because he was repelled by the 
coarseness of the Reformer. But, after all, as a forgotten 
critic of Erasmus has said, “his light was not spiritual, 
but scientific,” and “the light of intellect was to him 
within his Church a Davy’s safety-lamp; he carried it safely 
through all sorts of foul atmospheres, doing his work without 
explosions, and deserving credit for what he did.” Such light 
as A Lasco had, on the other hand, was spiritual, not scientific. 
With him, Humanism was but a halfway-house to Evangeli- 
calism. When he returned to Cracow, he found himself a 
theological suspect, and his uncle compelled him publicly 
to take an oath, which, in his handwriting, is still preserved 
in the Privy Record Office at Kénigsberg, that he had 








“ wittingly and willingly adopted no opinion, no article of faith, 
which was in contradiction to the doctrine of the Roman 
Catholic Church.” A Lasco was in earnest when he took this 
oath; but the seed of Lutheranism had already been sown in 
his mind, and in 1538, after the death of his uncle, he left the 
Church of Rome and his native Poland, although King 
Sigismund had conferred on him the Archdeaconry of 
Warsaw, and had offered him the Bishopric of Cuvajia. 
“TI was once,” as he afterwards summed up his ecclesias- 
tical life in Poland, “a Pharisee of repute, adorned with 
many titles and dignities, splendidly endowed with many 
and rich benefices from the days of my boyhood.” A Lasco 
completed the sacrifice of his personal prospects with his usual 
quiet dignity. He now threw in his lot with the German 
and Dutch Reformers, and settled for a time in Louvain, where 
he married a simple burgher’s daughter. Tired of a persecution 
which had arisen in Louvain, he sought shelter, in 1540, in 
Emden, in East Friesland. When there, he was asked by 
the Countess of Friesland, who had joined the Reformers, to 
“‘ undertake the oversight of all the churches of the land.” This 
duty he discharged with the utmost conscientiousness, and with 
a fearless courage which sustained and extorted admiration from 
the frequently wavering Countess. He showed himself a 
skilful and vigilant ecclesiastical administrator, and played an 
always dignified part in the theological controversies of the time. 
Dr. Dalton thus defines the theological position which A Lasco 
took up :—‘‘ The standpoint of A Lasco is clear. He has most 
in common with the Calvin-Melanchthon conception as this 
found its authentic expression in the altered Augsburg Con- 
fession of 1540, an alteration which was at least tacitly admitted 
by Luther.” Persecution compelled A Lasco to settle in England 
in 1550, and there Dr. Dalton leaves him for a time. 

Dr. Dalton’s volume is pleasant reading. He writes with 
great, but not aggressive Evangelical enthusiasm, which relieves 
a somewhat ponderous style. He has carefully read and 
thoroughly digested all that has been written about his hero. 
His descriptions of the controversies of the time in which A 
Lasco played his nowise inconsiderable part, are agreeably 
fresh ; and his picture of Humanism and its devotees at Basle, 
errs, if at all, only in richness of colour. 





A GERMAN HUMOURIST.* 


Miss Scumitz has done a real favour to English readers by 
her rendering of the capital little sketches of Berlin middle- 
class life which Dr. Stinde published under the title of Die 
Familie Buchholz. Of course it is impossible in any translation 
to preserve quite the spirit and idiom of the original; but Miss 
Schmitz has done so to a most unusual extent, and has most 
skilfully managed to give the literal meaning as far as 
possible, and to paraphrase where a literal translation would 
be dull or meaningless. The book retains in its English 
dress almost all the spirit and sparkle of its German form; 
and that is much to say for any translation, especially 
of one with as much dialogue as The Buchholz Family. 
These sketches of Berlin life are said to have convulsed Prince 
Bismarck with laughter; and though they lose a little of their 
point to readers unacquainted with German interiors, every one 
may appreciate the skilful minute painting of homely characters 
and incidents, which suggests Dutch pictures, with this advan- 
tage, that the subjects Dr. Stinde has chosen are never either ugly 
or coarse. F'rau Wilhelmine Buchholz, from whose pen the letters 
proceed, the devoted but rather unreasonable wife, the tender buat. 
over-anxious mother, the excellent but somewhat outspoken 
friend, finally, the practical, prosaic housewife, with a secret 
streak of poetry in her nature which gleams out when least ex- 
pected, is a very real and delightful person. Wo less real, if 
rather more faintly sketched, are the other characters which 
play their parts in her little theatre. Her husband, Carl, 
sensible, hard-working, and silent; her two daughters, Emmi 
and Betti, with their childish troubles, their girlish love- 
affairs, and all their youthful difficulties; and Uncle Fritz, with 
his gaiety, his thoughtlessness, and his escapades, are all 
interesting in their various ways. When Betti, after her faithless. 
lover has deserted her, mopes silently, and is sulky to her 
mother, then buys a white rabbit with red eyes, “ because she 
wants something to love,’ we sympathise both with her and 
with the mother, who cheerfully makes a bed for it in a drawer 
in the sitting-room, in spite of being nearly poisoned with the 





*The Buchholz Family. By Julius Stinde. Translated from the German by 
L. Dora Schmitz, London: George Bell and Sons, 
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smell, and after a time is unutterably thankful that her 
daughter finds fresh interests, and gives the rabbit to a child- 
friend. Nay, we can even share Frau Buchholz’s horror 
when she learns later that the child’s father and mother, after 
promising to cherish the rabbit tenderly, have stewed and eaten 
it for supper! The Bergfeldts, too, with their shiftless, untidy 
ways, and their grand parade and fuss over their daughter’s 
wedding ; Augusta Bergfeldt, with her sharp elbows and helpless 
ways before marriage, and her plucky, cheerful determination to 
get on and do well after she is married; her husband’s per- 
plexities and distresses, and the courage with which Frau 
Buchholz helps him out of them; Emmi’s engagement, and 
the way in which her happiness is twice nearly wrecked because 
her lover cannot endure the smell of orange-flowers,—all these, 
and other personages and events, are brought before us with a 
keen perception of character and a quiet humour which make 
them very amusing to read about, though it is impossible to 
give any good idea of them by quotation. The story is of the 
slightest description ; in fact, a mere thread of plot on which the 
various scenes are strung. Frau Buchholz begins by writing a 
letter to the editor of a well-known paper to complain of the 
very unsuitable books often put into young people’s hands, 
and illustrates her meaning by a scene which has lately 
taken place in her own household. Finding her first letter 
favourably received, and being much elated by the conscious- 
ness of authorship, she gives further sketches of her daily life, 
a concert at Bilse’s, a visit to the Exhibition, a New Year’s Eve 
entertainment, a magnetic tea-party, a festival of “ Polter- 
Abend,” a visit to the seaside, &c. Throughout it all the good 
lady is very much bent upon marrying her two young daughters 
prosperously, and many are her anxieties and disappointments 
on this score; indeed, the weakest part of the book to English 
ideas is the way in which the engagements take place, and the 
persistency with which the parents conceal the truth about 
them from each other. It is difficult to believe that Dr. 
Wrenzchen, who buys sweetmeats for Emmi before he is 
engaged to her, and tells a bachelor friend that she is his 
fiancée when he has never spoken to her of marriage, will 
not prove the unrefined, rather tyrannical husband that poor 
Frau Buchholz dreads for her daughter, and though he is 
unquestionably in the right about his new furniture and his 
wedding-tour, one’s sympathies are rather with the mother-in- 
law than with him. Uncle Fritz’s love-affairs are prettier and 
more interesting to read about. The quiet, shy, country girl, 
invited to Berlin by vulgar relations, who hope to secure him for 
her; his admiration gradually increasing till she suddenly dis- 
covers that she is being used as a bait, and flies back to her own 
home in horror and disgust; his unsuccessful attempts at for- 
getting her, and final resolution to follow her and put his fate 
to the test, are all well and skilfully delineated, as are the scenes 
which follow. The gay, rather dashing young bachelor descends 
upon the quiet little country town, where Erica receives him 
with shy joy; but he has to run the gauntlet of her family, and 
he by no means succeeds in pleasing them. They have read in 
newspapers of all sorts of crimes and wickedness committed 
in Berlin; Erica has been shocked by a café chantant to 
which she should never have been taken; and when they see 
Fritz particular about his dinner, critical upon the wine, and 
indifferent to the charms of a country walk, they regard him as 
Berlin wickedness personified, and the father formally declines 
the offer of his hand for his daughter. Poor Fritz falls into 
utter despondency and recklessness, and Frau Buchholz, his 
sister, tries to cheer him; how he is finally comforted and lifted 
out of his despondency, we leave the reader to discover, as it 
would spoil a graceful dénowement to give it piecemeal. 


The charm of the book lies, of course, in its extreme simplicity, 
skilfully redeemed from inanity, and Frau Buchholz’s moralisings 
are by no means the worst things in it. We have said that 
quotation is almost impossible, but the following muy give some 
idea of the mixture of humour and pathos which pervades these 
papers :— 


‘The old year was preparing to depart as all its predecessors had 
done; it was becoming hoary, weak, and miserable, An old year on 
the verge of departing has a mournful appearance when one considers 
that it was once young and has had a childhood like haman beings, 
who are fated likewise to dwindle to dust, unless by some exceptional 
chance one is preserved in a museum. What becomes of these old 
years? Somewhere they must surely be. We know, of course, that 
with the stroke of twelve on New Year’s Eve they dip down into the 
sea of oblivion; at ail events, this has been stated often enough in 
the newspapers, whose truthfalness I have no reason whatever to 
doubt. Still, it is not very clear to me why the old years do not 











choose a warmer season for this final dip. That the old years should 
not return from the past is not to be wondered at; are they not 
blamed for everything that has gone wrong? It is generally said of 
them that they were bad, and good for nothing: Precisely the 
reverse of what is said of mankind, who are invariably well 
spoken of after death, except of course those that are hanged 
Yet think of the joy with which a new year is greeted, although all 
we can possibly know of it at the time is, whether it is a leap-year or 
not, and that is little enough. I know of only one ycung man who 
did not speak favourably of new years. He declared they usually 
began with headaches. This remark has been confirmed by others I 
confess. But why, then, find fault with the old years, which generally 
end so merrily? We must, moreover, bear in mind that years can 
never become properly developed ; their span of life is too short. [ 
remember having a discussion with a very learned man as to whether 
it would be possible to make the years three or four times as long ag 
they are at present. He maintained that this could not possibly be 
done on account of the taxes. This man was a political economist, 
and must have known...... He did not, however, pretend to 
know what became of the old years. I therefore appealed to a 
poet, for, after all, it is the poets who speak of the old yearg 
dipping into the sea of oblivion...... The poets, however, could 
not tell me what became of the old years. They said they did 
not trouble themselves about things which they had—as it were—sung 
to the grave. The main point with them was correct rhythm, [ 
could not help regarding this assertion as a most heartless one, At 
last I asked a dear old lady with snow-white hair, and a face still 
beautiful, although every successive year had of late left another 
furrow upon it. Her answer was: ‘ My dear young man, the old years 
turn into the good old times. They all return again as memory, and 
then they look brighter than ever before.—‘ But what about the 
dipping ?’—She smiled and said: ‘ This is how it is. When the years 
have dipped into oblivion, they lose all the evil and harshness they 
possessed, and only their goodness and loveliness remain, however 
little it may be, and all this is spread out before our inward eye. 
When a gorgeous sunset is colouring the whole sky, do we think of 
the dull rain in the morning? No; it seems to us as if the whole 
day had been beautiful, and we are no longer discontented. So it is 
with the years, they turn into the good old times.’ This is probably 
the case. For whence otherwise should we have the good old times 
if they are not formed of the years that have gone? And, as far as 
I remember, the old days are never spoken of except as good !” 

It only remains to add, for the benefit of those readers who 
prefer an original to the best translation, that this book, which 
has reached fifty editions in two years, is written in easy German, 
and is quite within the comprehension of very moderate scholars; 
also that a second volume of Die Familie Buchholz has appeared 
lately, and, though not so good on the whole as the one just 
reviewed, is interesting enough to make us look hopefully for a 
translation as successful as that which Miss Schmitz has given 
us of the first part. 


ELIZABETHAN SONGS.* 
Tuts delightful collection of dainty lyrics would be a most de- 
sirable addition to the treasures of every lover of songs. And 
when we say songs, we mean songs pureand simple. For almost 
every poem in the book is not a mere copy of. verses or piece of 
poetical composition, but a true song that seems to spring 
straight from the heart of the singer, and not to be the polished 
product of his brain. It is the kind of collection which makes 
one doubt, as one doubts after reading Shelley, whether, after 
all, there are any true poems longer than half-a-dozen, or 
perhaps a dozen stanzas, and whether all the longer and more 
elaborate productions of the Muse are not mere exercises and 
variations on the simple airs which for true poetical feeling out- 
weigh them all. Yet this collection is not culled from the 
poems by world-renowned singers of the Elizabethan age, the 
Shakespeares, the Spensers, or the Sidneys, but for the 
most part from forgotten volumes of verse by unknown 
writers, mere song-writers, the Claribels and Valerie-Whites 
of the day, not the Tennysons and the Brownings. But 
there is one striking difference between the song-writers 
of that day and of ours,—that they did not apparently think 
either that any stuff was good enough to be set to music, or 
that any music was good enough to put toa song. They really 
believed that both of the “ harmonious sisters, voice and verse,” 
were sphere-born, and acted on their belief. Thus, Thomas 
Campion, who is, perhaps, one of the best of the authors who 
are made to contribute to this book, was both composer and poet, 
and Mr. Bullen quotes from a preface to his Third Book of Airs,— 
“In these English airs I have chiefly aimed to couple my words 
and notes lovingly together.” Dowland and Byrd appear to 
have also combined, like the old minstrels, the double function 
of composer and poet. All of them, at least, selected their 
words with as much care as their notes, and carefully adapted 
the one to the other, in a way which our modern librettists 
would do well to follow. What may be the claims of the music 








~ © Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books, Edited by A. H. Bullen, London 
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ye do not know, though from the few examples in the collection 
that are known as madrigals and songs in glee clubs, and so 
forth, they must have been high. Certain it is that the words 
gre entitled to no mean rank in any collection of songs and 
lyrics, be it even the Golden Treasury of Mr. Palgrave itself. 
The pieces selected for this book are chiefly love-songs. In 
the best of them there breathes that fresh beauty of morning 
and spring-time which form the charm of the well-known Eliza- 
pethan songs, snatches of which surprise and delight us in 
Shakespeare’s plays. This is by an unknown hand :— 


Brown is my Love, but graceful : 
And each renownéd whiteness 
Match’d with that lovely brown loseth its brightness, 
Fair is my Love, but scornful, 
Yet have I seen despiséd 
Dainty white lilies, and sad flowers well prizéd. 
This is one of Campion’s :— 
Leave, you pretty false-eyed wanton, 
Leave your crafty smiling, 
Think you to escape me now, 
With slipp’ry words beguiling ? 
No! you mock’d me t’other day, 
When you got loose you fled away ; 
But since I have caught you now 
I'll clip your wings for flying, 
Smothering kisses fast I'll heap 
And keep you so from crying. 


Sooner may you count the stars, 
And number hail down-pouring, 
Tell the osiers of the Thames, 
Or Goodwin Sands devouring, 
Than the thick-showered kisses here 
Which now thy tired lips must bear. 
Such a harvest never was, 
So rich and fall of pleasure, 
Bat ’tis spent as soon a8 reap’d, 
So trustless is love’s treasure. 
The following verse reminds us of Falstaff’s “ Have I caught 
thee, heavenly jewel ?” :— 
Have I found her? Oh, rich finding! 
Goddess-like for to behold 
Her fair tresses seemly binding 
In a chain of pearl and gold. 
Chain me, chain me, O most fair ! 
Chain me to thee with that hair. 
For the pure spirit of passion in a severer mood, these two stanzas 
of John Dowland can hardly be surpassed :— 
I saw my Lady weep, 
And Sorrow prozd to be advancad so 
In those fair eyes where all perfections keep. 
Her face was full of woe, 
But such a woe (believe me) as wins more hearts 
Than Mirth can do with her enticing parts. 


Sorrow was there made fair, 
And Passion wise; Tears a delightful thing ; 
Silence beyond all speech, a wisdom rare ; 
She made her sighs to sing, 
And all things with so sweet a sadness move, 
As made my heart at once both grieve and love. 
Such verses remind us of Milton’s lines “ At a Solemn Music.” 
Miltonic, too, in their stately, classic strains are these lines of 
Campion’s :— 
When thou must home to shades of underground, 
And there arrived a new admired guest, 
The beauteous spirits do engirt thee round, 
White Iope, blithe Helen, and the rest, 
To hear the stories of thy finished love 
From that smooth tongue whose music hills can move. 


Then wilt thou speak of banqueting delights, 
Of masques and revels which sweet youth did make, 
Of tourneys and great challengings of Knights, 
And all these triamphs for thy beauty sake. 
When thou hast told these honours done to thee, 
Then tell, oh! tell, how thou didst murder me. 

But though these madrigal-makers can sing of love in all 
its tones, they do not confine their efforts to love-songs. 
Whether it is to Mr. Bullen’s taste or to the taste of 
the writers that we are to attribute the fact, it appears 
from this collection that, next to the topic of love, the 
favourite subject is that of contentment and the golden mean. 
Possibly in the rush and excitement and uncertainty of fortune, 
or even of life, which prevailed in the stormy era of good Queen 
Bess and the first years of her successor, by way of contrast 
the golden mean appeared more beautiful than it does to us, 
with our comparatively humdrum lives. Certain it is that there 
is no theme on which these Elizabethans love to expatiate more 
than the charms of content and quiet, and the evils of perpetual 
ambition and change. The most striking and epigrammatic of 
the poems in this kind is, perhaps, the single stanza from 





Mundy’s Songs and Psalms, 1594, assigned by Canon Hannah 
to Edward Vere, Earl of Oxford, to whom also are assigned the 
famous lines, “ If woman would be fair and yet not fond :”— 
Were I a king, I might command content, 
Were I obscure, unknown should be my cares, 
And were I dead, no thought should me torment, 
Nor words, nor wrongs, nor loves, nor hopes, nor fears. 
A doubtful choice, of three things one to crave, 
A kingdom, or a cottage, or a grave. 
This may well balance with the following verse from Richard 
Carlton’s Madrigals, 1601 :— 
The love of change hath changed the world throughout, 
And what is counted good but that is strange ? 
New things wax old, old new, all turns about, 
And all things change except the love of change : 
Yet find I not that love of change in me, 
Bat as I am so will I alway be. 

Mr. Bullen is to be thanked for giving us this delightful 
Christmas garland of song, made of no faded flowers, though 
most of them have lain between the leaves of untouched books 
for a century at least. We hope that next Christmas he will 
take into his counsels a skilled musician, and give us notes as 
well as words. 





TWO GERMAN ART GIFT BOOKS.* 

THERE is a certain kind of German art which, we must confess, 
has little attraction for us, though it is in its way capable, and, 
we must suppose, from its prevalence in its native land, popular. 
Of this kind, the work before us by Herr R. Beyschlag is a 
very typical example. It consists of large single-figure (half- 
length) designs, all representing women with smooth skins, 
plump and largely framed bodies, enormous dark-fringed eyes, 
and mouths of the regulation Cupid-bow curve. Here they 
stand, a round dozen of them, in costumes of various periods 
(somewhat arbitrarily named, by-the-bye), and smile placidly, 
but with a woeful lack of intention, at the spectator. From the 
Art point of view, there is really nothing to criticise, for 
the drawing is wholly conventional, there is no impression of 
individuality to be found in a single face, and the costumes, 
which would seem to have been the chief motive of the series, 
have but little of the special character of the dresses of the 
period which they are supposed to represent. In a word, the 
pictures are uninteresting, and probably much more so in these 
reproductions than in the originals, which were executed in 
pastel, a medium which lends itself peculiarly well to designs of 
this character. For the rest, if we accept their conventional 
appearance, and the artist’s tepid view of humanity, these 
young women are unobjectionable enough, and there is good 
reason to believe that their designer is a skilful master of pastel 
drawing. This can be seen in the delicacy of modelling in 
several of the designs, and the specially dexterous manner in 
which the textures of the various dresses, muslin handkerchiefs, 
lace caps, hats, &c., are indicated. The last point is, indeed, 
artistically speaking, the best thing about the whole work, in 
which certainly the most objectionable feature is a horrible, 
dull, mustard-coloured cover, with a design thereon, in black, 
gold, and silver, of which no good word can be said. 

In a similar portfolio, and in some ways uniform with these 
designs by Herr R. Beyschlag, Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
publish another series of drawings, also by a German artist, Herr 
Heinrich Hofmann, Director of the Royal Academy of Arts at 
Dresden. These are pictures of very different aim and very 
superior merit to those of which we have been speaking. They 
represent scenes from the life of our Saviour, and albeit the 
view which they take of the various incidents is what may be 
called the conventional one, as far as arrangement and 
character of costume are concerned, they are not only well 
drawn and composed, but have here and there considerable 
grace, and depict many little truths of action, and little details 
of Nature, in a pleasant, simple fashion. 

As usual, what is best in the designs is that which is nearest 
to the artist’s own life,—in fact, what he might have seen the 
day he did his drawing. Martha putting the flask of wine on 
the table, is just a German waiting-maid of to-day, and 
takes her place naturally enough in Herr Hofmann’s picture; 
but Mary sitting at the feet of Christ (in the same drawing) has 
no such relation to Nature, has been conceived without definite 
groundwork of fact, and is, in trath, a perfect failure. So, 
again, in the picture of Christ blessing the little children, 
there is in the background an old vine-tree, whose twisted 





* Female Costume Pictures. By R. Beyschlag.—Scenes from the Life of our 
Saviour. By H. Hofmann. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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trunk and serrated leaves give, by their fidelity, an im- 
pression of reality to the scene such as it would otherwise 
wholly lack. And in the same picture, it may be noticed that 
the one or two natural—or rather, perhaps, naturally likely— 
gestures of the children count for far more in the pleasure 
given to the spectator, than the elaborate and slightly forced 
composition. 

The vital deficiency in Herr Hofmann’s illustrations, is that 
the proportion of Nature which he chooses to admit is, taking 
the series as a whole, but small. He has learnt to draw well; 
he has studied Art from the sides of tradition and composition, 
and the result is that this artist does but in the main repeat his 
lesson more or less accurately. His pictorial lecture has been 
written out for him, and his attempt is to deliver it accu- 
rately, with just emphasis and discretion. The shadow, in fact, 
of the schoolmaster is here, as in so much German art,—the ease 
and pleasantness, the freshness of impression, the originality, 
sometimes extravagant, but always attractive, of a definite 
human intellect; the passing of all the truths treated of, as it 
were, through the coloured glass of the artist’s eye and mind,— 
all these have slipped away from most of the modern German 
artists; they are strenuous in their efforts, but direct them 
badly; they learn, but hardly love their work; they make 
pictures, but hardly see them; they arouse our admiration, but 
never touch our heart. It might be said of them, artistically, 
that they have all other gifts than charity (or love); and for the 
lack of this, as in the greater matter, their art is but a “ sound- 
ing brass and tinkling cymbal.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
—_———__ 
GIFT BOOKS, Erc. 

Jack and the Beanstalk. English Hexameters by Hallam Tennyson. 
Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. (Macmillan and Co.)—Mr. Hallam 
Tennyson’s hexameters are very good, and his whole recast of Jack 
the Giant-Killer is a charming one, thoagh its readers will hardly be 
as apt to think that Jack was in serious danger, as the readers 
of the old nursery-tale were. There is, indeed, a laugh running 
through it. The Giantess, “with fat cheeks, peony-bulbous,” is 
a@ comic figure, rather than the alarmed, pitiful giantess of our 
childhood. The story is graphically told, and with a humorous 
directness. Mr. Caldecott’s illustrations, though never completed, 
are full of fun,—the best of all, perhaps, being those of the 
animals with which Jack stocks his farm. The pig is most fasci- 
nating, and the goats full of abandon. 


Boy’s Own Stories. By Ascott R. Hope. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Ascott Hope’s stories deserve the appreciation from “ more thoughtful 
youngsters ” which, while modestly disclaiming competition with sen- 
sational fiction, he asks for them. His idea has been to take auto- 
biographical sketches of boyish adventures or experiences, and to 
put them, if there was need, into shape suitable for his readers. 
There are nine stories in all. The first is that of the two brothers of 
Louis Philippe, the Duc de Montpensier and the Comte de Beau- 
jolais, who were arrested when their father had fallen into disgrace. 
The second contains some early experiences of Charles Nodier during 
the Reign of Terror, interesting enough, but, as Mr. Hope points 
out, strongly coloured by the imagination of the writer. Then, for 
a variety, we are taken to Nootka Sound, and the record of John R. 
Hewitt amongst the Indians, a record originally written in ink made 
out of blackberry-juice, with quills from the wings of ravens. An 
odious episode in English history, the attacks on Bergen-op-Zoom 
(we keep our defeats out of sight) is illustrated from the account 
given of his. adventure by one Moodie, a subaltern in the 21st Fusiliers. 
Mr. Hope has chosen his subjects well, and made a most pleasant 
and, we may say, instructive volume out of them. 

Among the crowds of new tales appears the sixth edition of an 
old favourite, At the South Pole, by William H. G. Kingston (Cassell 
and Co.), embodying, we may remind our readers, the true adventures 
of “Richard Pengelley, Mariner.” 

When We were Girls Together. By Sarah Doudney. (Hodder 
and Stoughton).—Jennet Fowler is sent to a “ finishing” school by a 
rich aunt ; and ultimately, after sundry experiences in her new life, 
comes in for the rich aunt’s money. The story is of an ordinary 
kind, but written with good taste and good feeling. We venture to 
think that, after all, the curate was right when he said that the money 
ought to have been divided. Why this passion for making heroines 
into heiresses ? 

Thrilling Tales of Enterprise, Heroism, and Adventure. By Dr. 
Macaulay. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Dr. Macaulay follows up his 
volume of last year, “Stirring Stories of Peace and War,” by 
another of very similar character. We are still of opinion that the 











‘ 
stories would be better for some arrangement. Apart from this, we 


have nothing to object: to Dr. Macanulay’s selections or manner of 
treatment ; and we find ourselves, for the most part, in hearty agree. 
ment with him when he touches on controverted topics, on the rea} 
character of Wat Tyler’s insurrection, for instance, or the lesson 
read to the English Government by the story of the ‘ Alabama,’ Dr, 
Macaulay might have given a word of praise to the heroic conduct 
of one who was concerned in that not very heroic business, the 
career of the ‘ Alabama,’ the surgeon, Mr. Llewellyn, who went down 
while he was attending to the wounded. 

Bewick Gleanings. Edited, with Notes, by Julia Boyd. (Andrew 
Reid.)—This handsome volume, published both in large-paper ang 
small-paper copies, contains what the editor calls the “ sleanings,” 
or “aftermath,” of the Bewick workshop. The “ Memorial Edition? 
of Thomas Bewick’s works, still in course of publication, ig the 
principal harvest ; but the remainder has considerable interest. The 
fact is that a number of blocks were, from various causes, left in the 
hands of Bewick’s daughters. One of these ladies died in 1881, the 
other two years afterwards; and after the decease of the latter, al} 
that had not been given away or bequeathed were sold, and came then, 
or very soon afterwards, into the hands of the editor. Many of the 
engravings (which number many hundreds) are, as the editor frankly 
acknowledges, the work of Bewick’s various pupils. His son, Robert 
Elliott Bewick, is represented by some examples; and many, doubt. 
less, are wholly executed by the great engraver’s own hand, or haye 
at least received his final touches. Among the miscellanea are plates 
for bank-notes, heraldic bearings, invitation cards, &c., some of them 
admirable specimens of their kind. The volume is enriched bya 
beautiful etching by Mr. C. O. Murray, from Ramsay’s picture of 
“The Lost Child.’ It contains a very characteristic portrait of 
Bewick, which the etcher has transferred with great success to hig 
plate. The original, however, seems to have the defect of not giving 
an adequate idea of Bewick’s height. He certainly looks like a man 
of small stature, though he was little less than six feet high. There 
are two other portraits, both by Ramsay,—one almost a fac-simile of 
that in the picture, the other, to our eyes, curiously different. There 
is also a fac-simile of Bewick’s great work, “ The Chillingham Bull” 
(with an interesting account of the plate and its history), and 
engravings of the artist’s burial-place, &c. Miss Boyd has added a 
good memoir, and sketches of the lives and careers of Bewick’s chief 
pupils. Her volume is sumptuous in appearance and beantifally 
printed. 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Walter Scott. (Chatto 
and Windus.)—This is one of the best illustrated books of the year, 
taking the word “illustration’’ in its strict sense. The drawings do 
help the reader to understand and appreciate the text. It has, of 
course, the advantage that the artists know the poem that they are 
dealing with. In too many of the so-called illustrations of the day, 
it may be conje®tured that the draughtsman has but a very cursory 
knowledge of the writer’s work. We prefer here the landscapes to 
the figures. On the whole, this is a handsome and attractive volume, 
and should take a good place among the gift books of the season. 

Chip; from the Earth’s Crust. By John Gibson. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—Mr. Gibson has collected in this volume a number of essays 
—there are twenty-eight in all—contributed during some years past 
to the Sco‘sman. He explains in the preface that they have been 
somewhat enlarged, and that the details of information have been 
brought up to the latest state of knowledge. Mines of all kinds, 
diamond and coal mines among them, earthquakes, meteor showers 
and meteorites, and American tornadoes are among the subjects 
which he discusses. By lads of an inquiring turn of mind this 
interesting volume should, we think, be much prized. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us six dainty little volumes, 
enclosed in a case of rough gilded cloth, which bear the title of 
Pearls, the volumes themselves being of a delicate sky-blue colour. 
They contain selections of poetry carefully made, and often from 
authors very little known. It is always difficult for a selector to get 
novelty withont a sacrifice of excellence; the best things are, for the 
most part, the best known, and what has remained in obscurity 
seldom repays discovery. Still, diligent search and wide reading do 
meet with their reward. They have in this case. There is much in 
Pearls that will be new to most readers. The volumes bear the titles, 
“ Reflection,” “ Wit and Humonr,” “Fancy,” “ Faith, Hope, and 
Charity,” “ Love,” “The Poets’ Garland.” 

Wilful Winnie. By Aunie S. Swan. (Nelson and Sons.)—A well- 
told little story this, of how a wilful little girl was made by the dis- 
cipline of experience, enforced by kindness and firmness in those 
about her, to learn the lessons of self-control and self-denial. 

Goldhanger Woods. By M. and C. Lee. (National Society.)— 
This “ child’s romance” is ingeniously planned and well executed. 
Susan Arbuthnot and her brothers and sisters are sent into the 
country to undergo the experiment of inoculation, and being there, 
Susan finds herself mixed up, so to speak, with the romance of a 
neighbouring family, a baronet’s (we regret to say as wicked as usual), 
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qhose son has run away to join a band of smugglers, and whose 


daoghter is cruelly neglected. All this is made into a capital story, 
ghich cannot fail to keep its young readers’ attention and interest. 


Strait Paths and the Three T’s. By Harriet Carson. (Nelson and 
Sons.) —These are pleasant little tales, enforcing each an excellent 
poral of its own, each duty being made to find its sanction in the law 
of God. 

Nil Desperandum. By the Rev. F. Langbridge. (Cassell and Co.) 
—“Gus,” the young hero of Mr. Langbridge’s tale, reminds us 
gaturally of David Copperfield. But the cruel step-father goes 
peyond even Mr. Murdstone, for he turns Gus adrift with only half-a- 
crown in his pocket. However, he falls upon his legs ; the half-crown 
has all the magic properties which young adventurers have so often 
found in it. By slow degrees he rises, and ends with a prosperity which 
he shares with one who befriended him in adversity. The story is a 
good one, with some effective pictures of life among the poor. 


Not Thrown Away, but Given. By Mrs. G. S. Reaney. (Nelson 
and Sons.) —We have seen better things than this from Mrs. Reaney’s 
pen. We may call it a love-story with a purpose, partly religious 
and more strongly teetotal. Marion was quite justified in preferring 
Conrad Tracey to Bernard Braintree ; but if she was going to reject 
Bernard, she had no business to give him so severe a lecture on his 
trade of brewing. 

Temple's Trial. (Nelson and Sons.)—Temple and his brother 
Percy are not unlike the Industrious and Idle Apprentices. In fact, 
the old story is told over again, with the proper changes for changed 
times. Temple shows himself faithful and brave in some machinery 
troubles, and being besides ingeniously inventive, makes his way to a 
well-deserved prosperity. 

Virtue its Own Reward. By J. Sale Lloyd. (W.H. Allen and Co.) 
—Virtue has not itself only for a reward, but also, we gather from 
the story, the love of an eligible clergyman, the ideal of happiness 
according to some schemes of life. But the clergyman should not 
have proposed in church. 

The Queen of the Family. By Mrs. Horrisbrook. (Nisbet and Co.) 
—Here is another of the religiously-minded love-stories which make 
oue of the specialities of the season. One cannot help wondering for 
whom they are intended. Boys do not care about-them, and girls are 
surely better without them. ‘ Wyvil” is not an uninteresting heroine, 
but she is a little absard when she refuses her lover because he saw 
her lay her horsewhip across the face of a young fellow who had 
hurt her blind brother. 

Prince Peerless: a Fuiry-Folk Story-Book. By the Hon. Margaret 
Collier (Madame Galletti de Cadilhac). (T. Fisher Unwin.)—There 
is something in these stories of the spirit which made Keats speak 
of “fairyland forlorn.” The fairies do not understand human feelings, 
and accordingly make trouble when they mix in human affairs. Hence 
it is natural that the tale of their doings should often have a melan- 
choly tinge. ‘The Sick Fairy” is one of the exceptions. This is a 
fairy lady who has been recommended by her physician to try for a 
change the air of ‘‘ Mortal-Land.” She does try it, to her own benefit, 
and the benefit of the people among whom she sojourns. This is the 
best of the stories. The illustrations will help materially to commend 
the book to public favour. 

Our Litile Ones. (Nelson and Sons.)—This collection of “ illus- 
trated stories and poems for little people” —and an excellent collec- 
tion it is—comes, we may conjecture, from the other side of the 
Atlantic. The engravings have an American look—we might say an 
American excellence—and the contributors’ names are less familiar 
to us than they should be. And in the little story of ‘‘ Mary and 
Dog Carlo,” the “railway track,’ as it is called, winding among 
mountains has‘a suggestion of the Pacific lines. But wherever the 
book comes from, there is no doubt of its merit ; the rhymes are simple 
and good, thestories suited to the children without any arriére pensée of 
pleasing the grown-up, a very common fault in this kind of literature. 


Romances of Chivalry. By John Ashton. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—For those who want, with a view to examinations in English 
literature, to know what a medieval romance is like sufficiently to 
pass muster with the examiners, this book will be useful. The best 
part of the book are the illustrations, which are reproductions of 
old woodcuts, and are excessively entertaining. ‘The Story of 
Melusine ”? heads the book. Apparently Mr. Ashton supposes that 
it really did originate with Jean d’Arras, 1387, instead of being a 
tale of immemorial antiquity; while how he can call the tale, as 
related by Jean d’Arras, “one of the prettiest and daintiest’’ tales 
of the Middle Ages, it is difficult to understand, considering 
the nasty and hideous incidents which are introduced into 
it, “The Knight of the Swan” and “Robert the Devil” are 
well known from the operas. Sir Bevis of Hampton, whose portrait 
still stands, or did a few years ago, on the Bar Gate at South- 
ampton, and Sir Guy of Warwick, are nominis wmbre who are 
not brought into any greater reality by the tales here told of them. 








myths, such as the swan family and the fish-tailed bride, the 
romances of chivalry are terribly alike; and whether the hero is 
called Sir Eglamour or Amadis de Gaul, Sir Tristram or Jack the 
Giant-killer, matters exceedingly little to his career of giant-killing, 
castle-taking, Saracen-slaying, lady-loving adventure. 

In the Wrong Paradise. By Andrew Lang. (C. Kegan Paul 
and Co.)—The title-story is the best in the book, suggested, 
the writer informs us, by D’Assier’s “Sur lHumanité Pos- 
thume,” and relates the experiences of a missionary who 
finds himself in Heaven as imagined by the Ojibbeways, 
a Pentonville wsthete in paradise as painted by the ancient 
Greeks, and a college don in that of the Mahommedans. The 
idea evidently gives scope for some good situations, and some 
there are; but it is only a very ghostly laugh, the mere 
phantom of earthly laughter, that is really evoked by the 
laboured fun of the story. The only good thing in the whole book 
is perhaps the guide’s remark when the hero pleads agnosticism for not 
going to any paradise,— As for your agnostics, their main occupa- 
tion in the next world is to read the poetry of George Eliot and the 
philosophical works of Mr. J. S. Mill,’ on which he prepared, “ with 
cheerful alacrity,” to enter the paradise of the Ojibbeways. “The 
Romance of the First Radical,” a really admirable reconstraction of 
the awful life of misery, Toryism, and superstition led by the man of 
the Swiss Lake Dwellings and the Stone Age, though instructive, 
is amusing neither in itself nor even relatively to the author’s more 
serious essay on similar subjects, “Custom and Myth,” and his 
articles in answer to Professor Max Miiller. 

Tale of a Sunflower. By Elsie Fullerton. (F. Curtis, Bath.)—A 
very pretty tale very prettily illustrated. The author shows some 
humour and some poetical feeling, and she writes like an admirer of 
Hans Christian Andersen, with not a little of his gaiety and pathos. 

In the Country, and other Stories for Little People. (George 
Rontledge.)—These half-dozen books for small children are simply 
perfect of their kind. They consist of little stories, printed in big, 
clear type, with admirably executed woodcuts of animals and children, 
by such well-known hands as Harrison Weir and A. C. Corbould. 





The Naval Annual, 1886. By Lord Brassey. (J. Griffin and Co., 
Portsmouth.)—It is impossible for any person not technically 
acquainted with the subject to estimate the value of this book. It 
must be sufficient to state that its object, aa stated in the very modest 
preface, is to “bring together a large amount of information on 
naval subjects which has hitherto been attainable only by consulting 
numerous publications, and chiefly from foreign sources.” The first 
chapter is devoted to “General Policy,” and contains a handsome 
tribute to the beneficial influence of the Press, especially of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, with its awakening, not to say alarming articles, pub- 
lished in 1884. The following chapter discusses the comparative 
strength of the Maritime Powers, a subject which is dealt with again 
jn the next, with a special reference to the Naval Estimates of France 
and England for the current year. We are now spending nearly 
double as much as France on shipbuilding. Reforms at the Admiralty 
and in the dockyards, foreign squadrons, types of ships, torpedoes, 
defence of coaling-stations, manning of the Navy, &c., are topics of 
obvious importance and interest. The final chapter of this section 
gives an account of “Naval Incidents of 1835.” Section II. is 
devoted to “ British and Foreign Armoured and Unarmoured Ships ;” 
Section III. deals with the complicated problem of armour and 
ordnance, both being copiously illustrated throughout with diagrams. 
Out of the vast mass of facts accumulated here, we take one single 
item,—that both the Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss “ quick-firing guns 
[six-pounders | deliver twelve shots per minute with aim, and seventeen 
without.” We hope that there will be many issues of this most useful 
‘*‘ Annual,” unless, indeed, the Millennium should intervene. 

We have received the fourth volume (June-November, 1886) of 
Book Lore: a Magazine Devoted to Old-Time Literature (Elliot Stock), 
containing, as usual, plenty of curious information. The accounts of 
auctions are noticeable. At the saleof the Addington collection, we find 
£133 obtained for four small volumes of Wycliffe. Mr. Addington 
purchased them for £400. This kind of thing is out of the reach of 
ordinary collectors. First editions of Dickens are more in their line. 
“The Pickwick Papers” fetched £1 10s., and “ Humphrey’s Clock,” 
£2 2s., a price which was also fetched by the “Tale of Two Cities.” 

The Primrose Lady’s Letter and Reference Book. By Barbara 
Hulton (Mrs. Alexander). (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—There is 
nothing that we can see in this vplume that makes it peculiarly suit- 
able to “Dames” of the Primrose League; save only that a couple 
of pages are devoted to a very brief account of the League, and give 
a partial list of the Grand Council. But ladies of all politics, or no 
politics (and these, it may be presumed, form the majority), will find 
the utility of ‘postal information,” and blank pages for recording 
“letters received,” and “letters sent,” and “books read” (a very 
excellent aid to self-examination), and “books lent” (a most ad- 
mirable institution, if one could only keep it up). The volume is some- 
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what large, but the less easily mislaid. With this may be men- 
tioned, as coming from the same publishers, The Court Diary and 
Engagement Book, with columns for cash accounts, engagements, &c., 
and a number of useful blank pages at the end. 

Whitaker’s Almanack for 1887.—There are people who believe 
that every knowable fact about the year is to be found in Whitaker's 
Almanack. That is hardly quite accurate, for there are facts 
stated in the Nautical Almanack, for example, which are not to be 
found in Whitaker’s; but the amount of useful information com- 
pressed into 632 closely printed pages is simply amazing, and in this 
number we have some very elaborate and useful information about 
the past year as well as the present. There is an account of the late 
Government’s Irish Bills, evidently by the best authority who could 
have been consulted on the subject ; and the articles on the Merchant 
Marine, and on the Navy as compared with the Naval Forces of 
Europe, are very instructive. 

Messrs. T. J. and J. Smith send us their useful Diaries and 
Almanacks for 1887, which are of all sizes, from the pocket to the 
folio size, and many of them interleaved with blotting-paper. There 
are also convenient daily calendars for office or home use. 





[*,* In the notice of The King’s Command, last week, the 
name of the authoress should have been Maggie Symmington, not 
“Dymington.” We are requested to state that in our notice of The 
Gates of Eden, by Miss Swan, in our paper on “Some of the Principal 
Christmas Books,’”’ we gave the publisher’s name as Nisbet and Co., 
whereas it should have been Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier, 
of Edinburgh. | 
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Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Notes by J. Brown, cr 8vo .. ..-(Hodder) 5/0 
Capel (A. D.), Key to Tips in Algebra, cr 8V0 ..............e00008 veeeee-(Hughes) 7/6 
Carroll (L.), Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, cr 8vo . “(Macmillan) 4/0 
De Fivas (V.), Elementary French Grammar, 12mo ddiviads ... (Lockwood) 2/0 
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Macnaughton ‘8.), Real Religion and Real Life, SE CVO ..05coevesnsces (Gemmell) 5/0 
Morison (J.), Purpose of the Ages, cr 8V0 ................00008 “a 
Newman (J. H.), Lead, Kindly Light, illustrated, 4to .. vn ateth 2/6 


Newton (R.), Bible Warnings, cr 8vo0 ......... presessstenesnnicliiossnatabbecnle Nisbet) 3/6 
Parsons (C. R.), Purity and Power, cr 8V0..............ss00cs0008 (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/6 
Perry (O. L.), Rank and Badges in H.M.’s Forces, 12mo ............... (Clowes) 6/0 
Radford (G.), Rambles by Yorkshire Rivers, 4to..............0.0 ‘iaapie & _ ) 14/0 
Ranke (L. von), History of Latin and Teutonic Nations, cr 8vo............ Bell) 3/6 
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Simpson (J. Y.), Man of Science, the Man of God, ‘cr 8vo 
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Strachey (R.), Lay Texts for the Young, l2mo .... od 
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Von Finkelstein (LL. M.), Lulu, 12mo_ .................0.08 (Christian Million Office) 1/6 
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Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &, 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia, Hag 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.”—Medical 
Press and Circular, 


TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 


BROWNING’S IMPROVED METHOD OF SUITING THE 
SIGHT WITH SPECTACLES, 
Either Personally or by Correspondence, 
Oo U R Browning’s axis-cut pebbles are the most perfect lenses made, 


being cut from pure crystals of Brazilian pebble at right 
angles to the axis, and every lens tested separately by the 


polariscope. a of superior quality from 4s 6d per 
E Y E S. pair; with pebble lenses in best steel frames, from 10s 6d per 
pair; and in gold frames, from £1 33 6d.—F ull particulars of 


Browning’s Method of Suiting the Sight by correspondence, 
and testimonials, post free. 


JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.C. 


“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet, 


Tonga is sold at 2s Od, 4s 6d, and lls, 
Of all Chemists. 











Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a pleasing 
ROWL ANDS’ fragrance tot.e breath, It is by far the best 
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CARRINGTON AND CO, 
JEWELLERS and SILVERSMITHS 
(By special Warrant to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
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Beg to announce that the enlargement of their premises being completed, they 
are now able to show an increased and more varied stock with greater convenience 
to their customers. Jewels, Jewellery, and Plate of all kinds bought for Cash, 
or taken in exchange. Duplicate wedding presents exchanged, 


130 REGENT STREET, W. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 
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HE REV. J. T. POLLOCK, M.A. (Cantab.), BRIGHAM 
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guineas.—Particulars on application. Good references given and required. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 

in WATER -COLOURS. — The WINTER 

#XHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES is 

ow OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. 

NOW ‘on, 1s; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, 
B.W.S., Secretary. 


EATH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HALIFAX.—APPOINTMENT of HEAD 
MASTER.—The Governors of the above School re- 
nire the Services of a Graduate of one of the Univer- 
Gigs of Great Britain as HEAD MASTER. The 
School will be Reopened at Easter, 1887, when the 
duties of the Head Master will commence. The 
salary is fixed by the Scheme of the Charity Commis. 
sioners at £150 per annum, with capitation fees, and 
house rent-free. The Governors guarantee a sum of 
not less than £4C0 per annum for the first three years. 
Lithographed particulars for the information of can- 
didates may be obtained upon application to the 
undersigned Clerk to the Governors. Applications, 
with copies of testimonials, must be sent to the un- 
dersigned on or before January 6th, 1887. 
FREDK. WALKER, Solicitor, Halifax, 
December 16th, 1886. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of 
WALES (ABERYSTWYTH). 


The COUNCIL will proceed forthwith to APPOINT 
a PROFKSSOR of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE, Salary, £250, Candidates are re- 
quired to send testimonials to the Hon, Secretaries 
not later than January 10th, 1887. 
MORGAN LLOYD, ) Hon. 
LEWIS MORRIS, 5 Secs. 
9° Chancery Lane, London, 
December 21st, 1886. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Head Master, 
Rev. W. BELL, M.A.—A High-class Public 
School on moderate terms. Latest successes are three 
open Scholarships and one open Exhibition at Oxford 
and Cambridge in Classics and Mathematics in 1886. 
All (4) candidates passed into Sandhurst in 1885. En- 
trances to Indian Civil Service and Woolwich. Junior 
school. Excellent music, chapel, library, laboratory, 
workshop, gymnasium, fives-courts, sea- bathing. 
Special Classes for Woolwich, Sandhurst, and Army 
Preliminary. Each boy has a separate bedroom. 
Boarders are taken by the Head Master, by O. E. 
Sparke, M.A., and by E. Thornton Littlewood, M.A. 
—Apply to the HEAD MASTER. 


NIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


EPIPHANY TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
The DEGREE of B.A. can bo OBTAINED in TWO 
YEARS. Scholarships and Exhibitions of the Annual 
Value of about £2,000. 

For particulars, apply to the REGISTRAR, the 
Castle, Durham. 


ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
Free to all. 
Entirely dependent on Voluntary Support. 
Contributions urgently required, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
MOSSE MACDONALD, Secretary, 





Clerk to the Governors, 




















ROYAL 
A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Land Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. ; 
and providing full courses of indoor and outdoor 


Instruction in the Practice and Science of Agriculture 
= Estate Management, Dairy Farming, Surveying, 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT, 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
™~ ar Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Colonel T, W. Chester Master. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectus of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
giving full particulars of the Instruction, Prize, 
Stock, Dairy Appliances, &., with List of Scholar- 
ships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, Feb. 1st, 1887. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines.—The Course 
of Study is arranged to fit an Engineer for employ- 
ment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, FIFTY 
STUDENTS will be ADMITTED in SEPTEMBER, 
1887. For Competition, the Secretary of State will 
offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works 
Department and Two in the Indian Telegraph Depart- 
ment.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
at the College. 








T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of 125 guineas and £60 respectively, open to all first- 
year Students, will bb OFFERED for COMPETITION 
in OCTOBER, 1887. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for 
the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. 
Examinations of the University of London, and may 
be joined at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or to Hospital 
Practice, and special arrangements are made for 
Students entering in their second or subsequent 
years; also for Dental Students and for qualified 
Practitioners. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained 
from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
RENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 


TAMFORD HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 
BOARDERS are taken by the Head Mistress, Miss 
L. M. MONRO. 
Separate Cubicles. Terms on application. 








ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSKH, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages. French tanght by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
iculars, apply as above. 





AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G, 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest practicable age, and at a moderate cost, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine. 

Students are admitted at 16, and a Degree may be 
taken at 19. ‘ . 

The College charges for Lodging and Board (with 
an Extra Term in the Long Vacation), including all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £24 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish College, Cambridge. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 


Head Master — G@. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 

Second Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A, 

High Class Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern sides, Remark- 
ably healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
—, workshop, fives-courts, cricket-field. 

aluable Exhibitions awarded annually to the Uni- 


versities, 
ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX, N.W. 

Heap Mastzr—C. A. VINCH, Esq., M.A., late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Boarpina Hovse Master—T. T, JEFFERY, Esq., 
M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

This SCHOOL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, 
Jannary 20th. 

Prospectuses and other information may be 
Obtained from the HEAD MASTER, or from the 
Secretary, A. ARNOLD HANNAY, Fs}, 81 
Ooleman Street, London, E.C. 

















ANDREWS _ UNIVERSITY 
DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


S*: 


For Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. 
Scieme, the University, St. Andrews, N.B. 


IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be 
HELD in LONDON, beginning MARCH 2lst, A 
Scholarship, given by the Skinners’ Company, of the 
annual value of £50, and a Scholarship of the annual 
value of £30, both tenable for threo years, will be 
awarded in connection with this Examination. 

Forms of entry and further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Miss KENSINGTON, 
22 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, London, W. The 
forms must be returned, filled up, by January 3lst, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, Limited, BIRMINGHAM, 
Heap Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, F.C.P. 

The School Course includes, in addition to the 
ordinary Subjects of a High School curriculum, 
Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work; 
Drawing; Class Singing and Harmony; Needle- 
work ; and Physical Exercises. 

The new buildings are capable of accommodating 
200 Scholars. 

School Hours, 9.15 a.m. to 1 p.m. ; optional and 
extra subjects in the afternoon. 

Scale of Fees—Four to Six Guineas a Term, ac- 
cording to age. Special arrangements for Boarders 
can be made. 

Prospectuses and other information can be obtained 
from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENOES JANUARY 19th, 

7. . H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 


HE MISSES S. and R. ALLEN. 
OLNEY (formerly Head Mistresses respec- 
tively of Blackheath and South Hampstead High 
Schools), residing in the healthy suburb of Hamp- 
stead, RECEIVE a FEW YOUNG LADIES to Board 
and Educate. The arrangements are those of a refined 
home. Large playground, and full-sized tennis- 
court. Preparation, if desired, for University 
Examinations and Degrees. Reference kindly per- 
mitted to parents of present and former pupils,—41 
Be's'ze Park Gardens, N.W. 




















RGENTLY WANTED, in a very 

poor and populous City parish, READY-MADE | 
CLOTHES, either for sale or distribution. Bandles 
will be gratefully received and acknowledged by Rev. 
W. PANCKRIDGE, the Vestry, St. Bartholomew the 
Great, West Smithfield, E.C. 





RUCE CASTLE, near 
TOTTENHAM, 
(Founded 1827.) 


The system in both Upper and Lower Department 
combines the INDIVIDUAL TRAINING (for special 
or ordinary objects) of a Private Tutor, with the 
discipline, games, &c., of a first-class School. 

Head Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 


ADLEY COLLEGEW—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS (four of £50, one of £30, one 

of £20) will be COMPETED for in JUNE NEXT. 
Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 
1887.— For further particulars, apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 


T AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, 





late 

Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for ELDER GIRLS. 

Great advantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

Music, and Painting. Terms on application. Highest 

references to parents of past and present Pupils. 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 


XAMINATIONS for NAVAL 
CADETSHIPS ONLY.—During the year 1886, 
Mr. W. T. LITTLEJOHNS, B.N., The Limes, Green- 
wich Park, S.E., has obtained the following unprece- 
dented results with his pupils :— 
JUNE EXAMINATIONS :—lst, 2nd, 4th, 10th, 
15th, and 42nd. 
NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS :—Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 
8th, 9th, 12th, 10th, and 39th. One Service Cadet 





passed. 

Only ONE failure during year. 

Since June, 1881, pupils have taken BOTH FIRST 
and SECOND PLACE THREE TIMES. Only FIVE 
have failed to obtain Cadectships, of whom THREE 
had but ONE TRIAL. 

P.S.—Number limited to TWENTY. No VACAN- 
CIES till AFTER EXAMINATION, June, 1837. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—There 

will take place on JANUARY Iith, 12th, and 

13th, an EXAMINATION to fill up TWO or MORE 

VACANCIES on the Foundation.—Further informa. 

tion may be obtained by applying to the HEAD 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 

from Winton House, Winchester. Preparatory for 

all the Public Schools. Special facilities for Clergy- 

men’s sons entering for Marlborough.—For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 


ISS S. W. CASE and Miss M. J. 
MATHESON will REOPEN their SCHOOL 
on JANUARY 19th, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
EASIDE EDUCATION— 
WESTON-SU PER-MARE, — HIGH-CLASS 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, conducted by Mrs, 
MEYNIER (late Principal of the Alexandra College, 
Taunton). She is assisted by Visiting Professors and 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses, and offers 
superior educational advantages, combined with the 
comforts and enjoyments of a refined and happy 
home.—For references and terms, which are inclusive, 
address, “ Lynwood,” Ellenborough Park, Weston- 
super-Mare. 











**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort - Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. ae 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 

PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 

1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 

sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 

BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 

mn 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
ree. 











OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Weaxk 
£TomacH.—The wisest cannot enumerate one- 
quarter of the distressing symptoms arising from 
imperfect or disordered digestion, all of which can be 
relieved by these admirable Pills. They remove 
cankery taste from the mouth, flatulency and con- 
stipation. Holloway’s Pills rouss the stomach, liver, 
and every other orgin, thereby bringing digestion to 
that healthy tone which fully enables it to convert 
all we eat and drink to the nourishment of our 
bodies. Hence these Pills are tho surest strengtheners 
and the safest restoratives in nervousness, wasting, 
and chronic debility. Holloway’s Pills are infallible 
remedies for impaired appetite, eructations, anda 
multitude of other disazreeable symptoms which 
render the lives of thousands miserable indeed. 
These Pills are approved by al! 


3€3, 
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ENGINEERING, 


ITY and GUILDS of LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


The COURSES of TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 
at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, EXHIBITION ROAD, 


.W., 
are Open to Persons Desirous of Studying 


CIVIL, MECHANICAL, ELECTRICAL, or 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING. 
The COURSES comprise LECTURES and 


LABORATORY PRACTICE, INSTRUCTION in the 
DRAWING OFFICE and in the WORKSHOPS. 
The Institution is furnished with special LABORA- 
TORIES for EXPERIMENTS in the EFFICIENCY 
= the STEAM-ENGINE, in the TESTING the 

STRENGTA of MATERIALS and the POWER and 
EFFICIENCY of DYNAMOS, and also for EXPERI- 
MENTAL WORK connected with different branches 
of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY. 





YNAMO ELECTRIC 
MACHINERY. 

A SPECIAL COURSE of 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS in the 
TESTING of the POWER and EFFICIENCY of 
“‘DYNAMOS and peg 
will be given by Professor AYRTON, F.R.S., at the 
CENTRAL INSTITUTION, COMMENCING on 
FRIDAY, February 4th, 1887, at5p.m, Fee for the 
Course, £1 11s 6d. 





+ sail of the ALKALOIDS, 
Ce 


Professor ARMSTRONG, F.R.S., will COMMENCE 
a COURSE of about TWENTY LECTURES on 
JANUARY 27th, 1887, at the CENTRAL INSTITU- 
TION, Exhibition Road, S.W., on the 
CHEMISTRY of NITROGEN and its COMPOUNDS, 
with Special Reference to Recent Investigations of 
the ALKALOIDS, ALBUMENOIDS, &c. 
The Lectures will be given at 5 p.m. on MONDAYS 

and WEDNESDAYS. Fee for the Course, £1 1s, 

For further particulars of any of the above Courses, 
apply at Exhibition Road, S.W., or at Gresham College, 
London, E.C, PHILIP MAGNUS, 

Director and Secretary. 


— & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





| diene MEATS. Also, 





FisseNce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





‘ women SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





es for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 








FOUR-AND-A-HALF per CENT, DEBENTURE 
STOCK, 


HE AUSTRALIAN and NEW 
ZEALAND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Limited. 

Capital, £1,000,000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each, 

fully subscribed, 

The Compan ace fp vege! its loans strictly to first-class 
mortgages, and does not advance on produce of any 
description, and can only borrow to the extent of its 
un capital and reserve fund. 


DrrEcTors. 

ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. (Chairman), Director of 
the Union Bank of Australia. 

Charles Cave —" _ .» Messrs. Prescott, Cave, 
Buxton, Loder, an 

Charles wer Fonwicy, Esq., Director of the Bank 
of Australas’ 

John Sheriff Hill, Esq., Director of the Union Bank 
of Australia, 

Clarence Shirreft Bayard Hilton, Esq., Messrs, Miles, 
Brothers, and Co. 

Richard Philpott, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
Australasia, 

Albert Ricardo, Esq., Deputy Chairman of the 
Universal Marine Insurance Company (Limited). 
John Sanderson, Esq., Director of the Bank of 

Australasia. 

BanKERS—Messrs. Prescott, Cave, Buxton, Loder, and 
Co., 62 Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and Bank of 
Scotland, Lothbury, E.C. 

The Directors are prepared to RECEIVE APPLI- 
CATIONS for a further amount of DEBENTURE 
STOCK, at par, bearing interest at the rate of 4} per 
cent. per annum, redeemable at the option of the 
Company at the end of seven years at the price of 
£105 per £100, by giving nut more than six or less 
than three months’ notice, 

Applications for the above can be ~— at the offices 
of the Company, 13 Moorgate Street, E. 

GERALD TOURD, Secretary. 


THE 
IVERPOOL and LONDON 


AND 
GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836, 
Total Invested Funds ... secsessse £7,072,14C 

FIRE DEPARTM ENT. The " magnitude of the 
Company’s business enables it to accept Insurances 
on the most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AII descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderate rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies, under new table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the nsw Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force —Reviving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle, 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 


HOGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 





seeee 








MAYFAIR, W. ” WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD,’ } Seoctnties. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
’S 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 

Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass, Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 


DR DUNBAR 


ALKARAM, 





KINAHAN’S 
“THE CREAM 


i. 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, 


The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 


and VERY WHOLESOME. 





FISHER’S 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 


S. 






GLADSTONE 


188 


BAG. 


a , 


CCIDENTS of 
INSURED AGAINST re LIFE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ A RAN 
COMPANY _ CE 
oe 1849), 
RNHILL, i1LL, LONDON. 
Capital ... .w. (°* 
Grote ne ees os “eee 


Compensation paid ‘for 112, 112,000 “Accidents, 22 215000, 


CHAIRMAN ... ose Harvie M. Far 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Beaticy ~ 
Local A, or 


gen: ms, the 
West-Enp OrrickE—8 GRAND 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; — 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHIL 
EAD OFFICE LL, LONDO 
WILLIAM J, VIAN coe, 


AW LIFE ASSU. 
L FLEET pnt th gp oc SOCIETY, 
Instituted 1828, 





Assets ou December 31st, 1885.........:0006 £5 248,993 
Income for the Year ilAaisinaccommen 476 
Amount Paid in Claims to Dec. 31st, 885 14 536,503 


Reversionary Bonus = for the io 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1 woke 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses Kitherto allotted” op 6,889,937 
he Expenses of Managemont, including Commis. 

sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 

The limits of free travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced, 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life In. 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on other approved securities, 

Life Interests and Reversions are purchased, 
a paid immediately on proof of death and 
itle. 

Commission allowed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effected through their introduction, 

Prospectus and Form of Proposal sent on appli. 
cation to the ACTUARY. 


OO eateaneel FIRE and LIFB 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.0, 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Bravumont W. Lussoce, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—Joun B. Martin, Esq. 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | John Hunter, Esq. 
Esq. | George Lake, ‘eA 
Hy. eetnee Gute. Esq. | Right Hon. G. J. Shay. 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 8S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Hy. John Norman, fs, 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. | David Powell, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | John G, Talbot, Esq, 
Right Hon. John G. | 
Habbard, M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspex, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne, 
Share Capital at present paid up 





and invested one £1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards OF a0 « 3,901,000 
Total Annual Income, over — 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 8th day of January. 








NION BANK | B. AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1337 a 1880, 

Paid-up Capital ........0.cccee seveceee £1,500,000 

PRONORVO FTI 6 satccescisisacassvoravinde "980,000 


0, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches ae the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fij 

‘“ TRLEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 

olo: 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 
bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent. per annum, and transferable by ordina‘ 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Suc 
a are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 

en its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders, In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Exchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

Ww. EW BURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, March, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IR CK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
HREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
a repayable on demand. 

WO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, fre ee of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the yur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and “Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full partis 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 





STRAND. : 


FRANOIS RAVENSCGROFI. Manager. 
March Slst, 1884 
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ACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
No. 855, JANUARY, 1887. 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
qas LaND OF DaRKNESS. 
js, HAYWARD AND HIS LETTERS, 
jogs FROM A Routine StonE.—XIV. By Laurence 
Oliphant. 


Jack AND Mryory: A TaLe OF CuHRISTMAS-TIDE. 

opeap, Kuspiy Licut,” Latins Reppitum. By 
J.P. M. 

[ymE HEART OF AFGHANISTAN. 

gungacinEscA. By F. Marion Crawford, Chaps. 25-26. 


7 qas SCOTLAND OF Mary Srvart.—No. V. THE 
Revolution. By John Skelton. 


{sy Maca’s Lipraky: THE Oxp Satoon. 
qag CAUSES OF THE UNION WITH IRELAND. 


Wiu1u1am Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. ; 
‘Yow Periodical, Sixpence, or Half-a-Crown a Year 
t-free 


pos 
HE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MAGAZINE. 

(QUARTERLY PAPERS MAINLY AGAINST 
RELIGIOUS SCEPTICISM.) 
ConTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 

1, VincHow versus HACKEL. 
9, DARWIN, RENAN, AND THE GOSPELS. 
3, THE TARGUMS AND THEIR GREAT VALUE. 
4, Mr. HAWEIS AND CHRISTIANITY. 
5, REVIEWS OF Books. 
J. NeaLE, 5 Edgware Road, Marble Arch, W. 


HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER 
for JANUARY, price 1s, contains :—THE IDEA 
or PERSONALITY AND THE RINE OF THE TRINITY. 
By Professor Godwin.—BiBLicaL INTERPRETATION. 
By R. Martineau, M.A.—THE PLace OF JESUS IN 
History. By the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, M.A.— 
Human AUTOMATISM AND FREE WILL. By the late 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F,R.S., &c,—THE KBRNEL 
aND THE Husk. the Editor.—REvIEws AND 
Notices oF Books.—EccLEsiastTi1aL NOTES, 
London: WILLIAMS and NoRGATE. 














—! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 
NEW, NICE, CHEAP. 
THREEPENCE IN THE SHILLING 
OFF PUBLISHING PRICE. 


BOOK CEN TRE, 
173 STRAND. 
Books procured while you wait. 
Forwarded on receipt of Postal Order 
for Ninepence in the Shilling, and Postage. 
W. DUGUID BAYNE and CO., 173 Strand. 


NSCRIPTIONS! INSCRIPTIONS !! 
INSCRIPTIONS!!! 
DESCRIPTIVE, CRITICAL, EULOGISTIC. 
For Insertion in the Volumes of Favourite Authors. 

FOR THE POETRY OF 
WORDSWORTH, 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Esq., LL.D. 
FOR THE POETRY OF 





By RICHARD GARNETT, Esq., LL.D. 
FOR THE POETRY OF 


SCOTT 
By PETER BAYNE, Esq. LL.D. 
Others for the POETRY of TENNYSON, and the 
PROSE of RUSKIN. 
Exquisitely printed, and enclosed in a gilt border, 
copyright, price 6d. 

When the Poetic or Prose Volume for which it is 
adapted is purchased at the Book Centre, 173 Strand, 
the Inscription is given gratis. 

W. DUGUID BAYNE and CO., 173 Strand. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
E P P $’°S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COC O A. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
RY’S 
URE 
"pees TRATED 


OCOA. 


“It is especially ada to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young 4 ge anlage Cuas, A, 
CameRon, President’ Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &c. 








The TWO NEW STORIES com- 


mencing in 
THE 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
for JANUARY, 

are “RED SPIDER,” by the AUTHOR 

of “ JOHN HERRING,” “ MEHALAH,” 

&c., and “ The DANVERS’ JEWELS.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








The HOUR GLASS, Part I, for 
JANUARY, 1887, contains :— 

1, Frontispiece, Portrait or a Cuitp, After Sir 
Th. Lawrence, P.R.A. 

2. A Mepicat Error. Short Complete Story, by 
G. Manville Fenn. 

3. Sister Dora. By Mrs. Fawcett. Illustrated. 

4, Soctatist Land OR FREE Lanp? By Arthur 


Arnold. 
5. Recreative Eventne Scuoors. By the Rev, 
Freeman Wills. L[lustrated. 


6, Bun@arta anp Russian Desians or Domtmron. 


By Kari Blind. 
7. Errstte To a Crnic. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
8. THe Six Poor Littte Princesses. By Mrs. 
Molesworth. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
9, THE THEaTRES. Illustrated. 
10. Norges or THE Mont. 


The HOUR GLASS. 3d; by post, 4d; 


or 4s per annum, 
The HOUR GLASS. Monthly. 
be obtained from all Booksellers. 


A. G@. DAWSON, 14 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
London. 


May 





Now ready, One Shilling. 
= MAGAZINE 
JANUARY. 
ConrTEenNTs. 
Engraved by Frank French. 


for 


A CREOLE BELLE. 
Frontispiece. 

Tue NAVIES OF THE CONTINENT.—I. THE FRENCH 
Navy. Sir Edward J. Reed. With 7 Illustrations, 
from Photographs and Drawings by Chevalier 
Edwardo de Martino. 

New Orueans. Charles Dudley Warner. With 20 
lllustrations, drawn by William Hamilton Gibson, 
Alfred Kappes, E. W. Kemble, Schell and Hogan, 
and Frederick Dielman, 

Narka: a Srory or Russian Lire,— Part I. 
Kathleen O’Meara. 

Marta Reip’s Lovers: a Story. Richard Malcolm 
Johnston. With 6 Illustrations, drawn by E. W. 
Kemble. 

At Mipnigut: A Porm. Louise Chandler Moulton. 

CAMPAIGNING WITH THE Cossacks.—I, A SUMMER 
Campaicn. Frank D. Millet. With 11 Illustra- 
tions, drawn by F. D. Millet. 

ConFEssion : A Porm. Dora Read Goodale. 

Victoria: A Porm. Annie Fields, 

SPRINGHAVEN: A NOVEL. Parts 9-10. R. D. Black- 


more. With 12 Illustrations, drawn by Frederick 
Barnard and Alfred Parsons, 

Tue Home AcrE,—Part IX. (Continued from the 
October Number.) E. P. Roe. 

A Note on Impressionist Parnting. Theodore 
Child. &e., &eo. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, and 

Rivineton, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6d. 


ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. LI., JANUARY. 
ConTENTS. 

ALLAN QuaTEeRMAIN. By H. Rider Haggard, Author 
of “She,” ** King Solomon’s Mines,” &c. haps, 
1-3. 

Lincotn CoLteGe, OxFrorpD, TutrTy Years AGo. By 
the Rev. Canon Overton. 

Tue Sup OF Dreams. By Miss May Kendall. 

Tim: aA SKETCH. By Miss B. A. Key, Author of “* By 
Mutual Consent.” 

THE WHITE Mountains. By Grant Allen. 


UNDERTONES. By L. F. Austin. 

Tur ‘Donna’ 1n 1886. In Two Parts. By Miss 
Trench, and the Editor. 

MarRRYING AND Givinc IN MarriaGe. By Mrs, 


Molesworth. Chaps. 6-7. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. 





Now ready, price ls, No. 1 of THE 
ONGREGATIONAL REVIEW, 


in which are incorporated “The Congrega- 
tionalist ’’ and ‘The British Quarterly Review.” 
Edited by the Rev. J. G. ROGERS, B.A. 
CoNTENTS :—PRESENT-Day CONGREGATIONALISM.— 
Tue OLD ANTINOMIANISM AND THE NEw. By Dr. R, 
W. Dale.—Broone Days IN BEDFORDSHIRE. By Rev. 
John Brown.—LorD SELBORNE ON THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—"‘ CHRIST AND CuRISTIANITY.” A Review of 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis’s New Book. By Rev. E. R. 
Conder, D.D.—THE Rock TEMPLES OF THEBES AND 
THE TomB OF Mosgs. A Personal Reminiscence, By 
Rev. A. D. Philps.—CuinesE BEGGaRS AND ScRIP- 
TURE READERS. By Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming,. — 
Lorp SHaFTEsBURY’sS BrograPuy.—Is LIBERAL ReE- 
UNION PossiBLE ?—TuHE Ep1tor’s Lisrary TaBLE,— 
CURRENT LITERATURE ; &c. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, 26 Paternoster Square, 


We 








The FIRST PART of » NEW VOLUME, NOW 


READY. 
GOOD WORDS. 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
Coyrents ror JANUARY. 
Major and Minor. Chaps. 1-3. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 
Winter in the Slant of the San. 
By the BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Early Closing. 
By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
The Month that Looks Two Ways. 
By PHIL ROBINSON, 
Jchn Greenleaf Whittier. 
By F. H. UNDERWOOD (U.S. Consul, Glasgow). 
Earthquakes. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 
The Church and the World. 
By the BISHOP of PETERBOROUGH. 
Walks in Old Paris. 
By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 
Short Sunday Readings for January. 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
Her Two Millions, Chaps, 1-5. 
The New Three-Volume Story. 
By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Poems. 
By Alexander Anderson, the Dean of Wells, 
Frederick Langbridge, and the Editor, 
And 14 Beautiful Illustrations, 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUME, NOW 
READY. 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Sixpence Monthly. Beautifally Illustrated. 
Contents ror JANUARY, 
In Exchange fora Soul. Chaps. 1-7, 
The New Serial Story. 
By MARY LINSKILL. 
The New Heaven and the New Earth, 
A New Year Sermon. 
By Archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 
A Volcano-Buried City. 
By CHARLOTTE FRENCH. 
tions to Temperance. 
y BENJAMIN CLARKE, 
Colpor teurs in Conference, 
By Professo: W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 
From Goshen to Sina. 
By HENRY A. FARPER. 
Beggi :’s Rezo'v: : a St: ry of Chorister Life. 
y SARAH M. 8. CLARKE. 
The Sh»pherd’s Darling. Chaps, 1-2, 
The New Serial Story. 
By BRENDA. 
Sunday Evening Talks with the Children. 
By the Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


Tem 


Poems. 
By Sarah Doudney, Mary Harrison, and Clara 
Thwai tes. 


Our Monthly Survey, &c. 
And 10 Beautiful Illustrations. 


ISBISTER & CO., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 





Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


CCLESIASTICAL INSTITU: 
TIONS. By Hersert SPeNncer. 
Being Part VI. of ‘The Principles of Sociology.” 
Witurams and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 


“ T\CHOES of TRUTH:” Sermons by 
the late Rev. E. M. Ge.part, M.A., of 
Croydon. With Portrait and Introduction by Pro- 
fessor Upton. Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 
London: Krecan Pav, Trencu, and Co, 








Price 2s 6d, or by post for 30 stamps, 
ISEASES of the VEINS, more 


especially of Venosity, Varicocele, Hemor- 
rhoids, and Varicose Veins, and their Medical Treat- 
ment. By J. Compton Burnett, M.D, 
London: J. Errs and Co.,170 Piccadilly, and 48 
Threadneedle Street. 


COTCH CASTLES.—See the 
BUILDER for December 25th (price 4d; by 

post, 44d; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also Illustra- 
tions of U.P. Church, Braid; Sketches at Amiens 
and Mont St. Michel; Church of St. Francis, Bristol ; 
American Villa Architecture; Great Northern Cen. 
tral Hospital ; Mission Room, Kirkland.—Parliament 
and the Great George Street Site —Marble and its 
Uses (Institute of Architects).—Stone Quarries.— 
Decorative Iron Work (Architectural Association 
Meeting) ; &.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 


YHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
pi On the Sea-shore. Air pure and bracing. 
Climate mild and equable duriug the autumn and 
winter months, Visitors received en pension from 
three guineas per week inclusive. 


Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, Devon. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829, 


1 anv 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED a NO COMMISSION PAID. 


TRUSTE 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. ¥ 
The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
CuarrnMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUDUS, Esq. Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 
The ARCHDEACON of BATH. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 
GEORGE T. BIDDULPH, Esq. The ao t LLANDAFF. 
Rev. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. Rev. Canon LONSD 
Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. The ARCHDEACON A Pe NIDSTONE, 
W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M. 4. 
The DEAN of BRISTOL. The ARCHDEAOON of NORFOL 
Rev. C. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rey. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 
Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A, WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 
The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.O, A 
The ARCHDEACON . DURHAM, Rev. J. Y. STRA N, M.A 
The DEAN of EXETE JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. GEORGE ELLER "M.A. Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D. 
Rey, Canon ELLISON, "M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 


Puysic1an—Dr. STONE. AcTuARY=FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 
siacraaeinenieues scree — es 1886, 

.Total Funds pore ooo * oe o eee eee oon 

Total Annual Income ... ose eee one 

Amount of Profits Divided at the Quinquennial Bonus, “i986 °. % a 
The Society offers the following advantages :—1. Absolute Reentiy, 2, See of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission — 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values, 
4, Claims paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5. No Shareholders; all Profits being th: Property of the 
Assured. 6. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low rate of mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail 
amongst the Clergy. 


Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 


e Very Rev. the DEAN of YORK. 
The ARCHDEACON of MAIDSTONE. 





£3,378,123 
357,427 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000, 














r — with full Profits.——-———_— Reduced Premium under Special Conditions. 
AGE, ae je ar i AGE, £s. d 
25 2018 25 16618 
30 3 8 4 3) 18 10 10 
35 2610 0 35 21 4 2 
40 a 2 8 40 24.17 6 
45 36 3 4 45 2819 2 
50 4313 4 50 3419 2 











tuses, room, of Proposal, &c., “may be 
estminster, S. 
MATTHEW Wopason, Secretary. 


Copies of the 57th Annual and 11th Quinquennial Report, Pros 
obtained on application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, 





ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS, 
And all other Diseases of the Lungs, Windpipe, Nose, and Throat, 
TREATED GRATUITOUSLY FOR THE POOR AT 
Dr. JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL’S 
FREE STCCHIOLOGICAL DISPENSARY, 

99 MARYLEBONE ROAD, 
BY MEANS OF HIS DISCOVERIES OF THE 
HYPOPHOSPHITES AND HIS INHALANT SPIRONE. 


Report free on demand. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S i A - Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold vl Chemists enmnitcenl the World, 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 
Pp E Pp T Oo N { Zz E D FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 


ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 








CONCENTRATED 


Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. _ Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 
POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








———_____ 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERs¢, 





Now ready, crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


In FANCY DRESS. By Marx 


ANDRE RarFFratovicu, Author of “ 
Liorel,” and “ Tuberose and Meadogeren 





Crown 8yvo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s 6a, 


CAROLS from the COAL. 


FIELDS; and other Songs and Bal 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY. . a 





NOW READY. 
Crown 4to, handsomely bound, and printed j Ry 
new type on fine paper, price 123 6d, =itp 


“SONNETS of this 


CENTORY.” Definitive Edition. Selected and 
— — be ten eg on the Sonne’ 
and with ample Biographical and Bibli 

Notes, by WILLIAM SHarp. a 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 
24 WAnwees LANE, PATERNOSTER Row, 





———_ 


THOS. DE LA RUE & c0.’s LIST, 





Sixteenth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s 
hand: somely 1 printed in red and black, 


WHIST, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of, 
The Standard Work on Whist. By “ Cavenpisu,” 
With an Appendix on American Leads, 





Second Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, ve 5s 
handsomely printed in red and blac 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: nels 
Leads and the Plain-Suit Echo. By “ Cavern. 
Whit,” — of **The Laws and Principles of 

is' 





Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIS8T. Edited by 


J. L. Batpwin; and a TREATISE on the 
GAMH, by James Cray, 





Fourth Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of WHIST. By Dr, 
Pore, F.R.S. An Essay on the we. | and 
Intellectual Aspects 4 aa Modern Game, 
**WHIST RHYMES,” 





Third Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 23 6, 


The LAWS of ECARTE, adopted by 
the Tarf and Portland Clubs ; with a TREATISE 
on the GAME, by “CavVENDISH.’’ Revised 
throughout. 





Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


BILLIARDS, By J. Bennett (Ex- 
Champion). Edited by ‘‘ CavenpisH.” With 
upwards of 200 Illustrations. The Standard 
Work on Billiards. 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES, 
CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS for 1887, in great variety, may 
now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers, 
Also, the ‘* FINGER-SHAPED DIARIES,” 
in neat cases, Wholeeate only of the Publishers, 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 





(\HRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW 
YEAR'S GIFTS.—BOOKS, at a DISCOUNT 
of 3d to 9d in the SHILLING, or 25 to 75 per cent. 
GILBERT and FIELD have just issued the NEW 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, from the published prices 
of which they allow the above liberal discount. 
Catalogues gratis and postage free.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


HEAP BOOKS.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., 
allow 3d discount in the shilling off the published 
= of all new books, school books, Bibles, Prayer- 
ooks, Church Services, anoua's, diaries, &c, A large 
and choice stock, many in handsome calf and 
morocco bindings, suitable for presents, well dis- 
played in show-rooms, to select from. _Kxport and 
country orders punctually executed.—GILBERT and 
FIELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. Catalogues 
gratis and postage free. 


OOKS at 3d in the 1s DISCOUNT. 
—BICKERS and SONS SUPPLY all BOOKS 

in Standard and General Literature, including 
Peerages and Books of Reference, at Sd in the 1s 
DISCOUNT. Medical and Le:al Works at 20 per cent. 
Orders by post receive prompt attention. Christmas 
pelea now ready.—1 Leicester Square, London, 

















Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling. 
on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.8.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. MrrcneLt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
ane Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
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MARCUS WARDS CHRISTMAS 
BOOKS. 


At HOME AGAIN. A Book of Happy 
ild Life. Every page gay with brilliant Desigus 
ye Be. G. SowerBy and THOMAS 
Crane. With Verses by Exiza Keary. Fancy 
binding, large Ato, 6s. : 
“The prettiest of picture-books for children, cleverly 
designed, and admirably coloured.”—Saturday Review. 


—"Mr. WALTER CRANE’S NEW BOOK. 


a ’ 
A ROMANCE of the THREE R's, 
Penned and Pictured by Water Crane. Charac- 
teristic binding, large 4to, 6s. ; 
“ Will afford endless fun and pleasure to the little 
onee.”’—Scotsman. 


—NEW COLOUR BOOK for the NURSERY. 


PETS and PLAYMATES. Brimful of 
Pictures of Children and Animals, By EpiTH 
ScANNELL. With descriptive Verses by ELiza 
Krary. Small 4to, brilliant binding, 23 6d. 

“Fascinating coloured  illustrations.”—Saturday 

Review. 








By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 


TOPO: a Tale about English Children 


in Italy. By G. E. Brunerinie (Lady CoLin 
CAMPBELL). With numerous Illustrations by 
Kate Greenaway. Seventh Thousand, square 
8vo, cloth, gold and black. price 2s 6d. 


The GOLDEN PORTS.—WORDSWORTH. 


The First Volume of this Miniature Series, 

printed in letters of gold, bound in gold or blue 

cloth and gold, gilt edges, and decorated end- 
aper, 23. 

«“ 4A charming little volume.”—Queen. eoeeeche 

lecorated envelope, for a seasonable gift, price 1s, 


In di € 
THREE BLIND MICE. Their diverting 
History in Picture and Song. With 6 Plates by 
E. Caldwell. 
“ Cleverly illustrated, with the famiiiar music and 
rhymes, Invests an old friend with novel attrac- 
tions.’—Saturday Review. 


The OGRE: «a Story for Children. A 
Child’s Phantasy regarding a Musician and his 
Music. By May Cunniyeron. With numerous 
Illustrations, decorated boards, medium 8vo, ls. 

“A pretty little story prettily ulustrated.”— 
Spectator. 2 a Pe Se ees 
NEW TEXT-BOOK by the AUTHOR of “BIBLE 

FORGET-ME-NOTS.” 

KNOCKING, The Words of Jesus at the 
Door of the Heart. A Text-Book for Morning 
and Evening. By the Rev. J. R, Macpurr, D.D. 
With Hymns and a Poetic Monologue. Each 
page decorated in silver and colour, Red cloth, 
stamped in silver, ls. 


In handsome cloth case, 23 64, 


The GOLDEN TRIBUTE. Two New 
Text-Books for Morning and Evening. ‘* Harps 
of Gold,” and ‘Golden Lamps.” Boundincloth, 
illuminated in gold and colours; can also be had 
separately in paper covers, 6d each; cloth gilt, 1s, 

“A dainty little gift book.””—Saturday Review. 


BIBLE FORGET-ME-NOTS (286th 
Thousand). List of the Series of Tiny Text-Books, 


of which this is the initial volume, post-free on 
application. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
LONDON, BELFAST, and NEW YORK. 


MARCUS WARD'S CALENDARS 
FOR 1887. 























welfth Annual Issue, price Is. 


T 
SHAKSPERE CALENDAR. The Daily 


Leaves bear a New Selection of Passages from 

Shakspere. The Ornamental Mount represents 

the Poet, in marble, taken from the celebrated 

monument at Westminster Abbey. Bebind is a 

Fresco from a design by Thomas Stothard, R.A. 
Eighth Annual Issue, price 1s, 

EVERY DAY: a Calendar for Home 
Use, with Suitable Selections from Standard 
Writers; a new Selection each year. The 
Ornamental Mount bears a representation of a 
Handsome Cabinet, with objects of art in rare 
porcelain, &c, af 

Ninth Annual Issue, price ls. 


DAY UNTO DAY: a Sacred Calendar 
with Selections from Holy Scripture, suitable to 
every day intheChristian Year, The Ornamental 
Mount bears a beautiful Arrangement of Mag- 
rolias, and a Representation of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s ‘‘ Infant Samuel.” 

An AY. New Issue (without Quotations), price 1s. 

TO-DAY : a Calendar for Mercantile Use. 
The Leaves printed in very large type, red and 
black, to be seen clearly at a distance. 


NEW SIXPENNY DATE-BLOCK CALENDAR. 
OUR DAILY PORTION: a Calendar. 
With helpfal Texts for every day in the year. 
The Texts are chosen for the widest use among 
__ Christians, 
CALENDAR of the SEASONS. For the 


Pocket-Book. Four Charming Designs, emble- 
matical of the Seasons. Eight pages, containing 
all the usual Calendar information, price 6d. 


Of all Booksellers, Stationers, and Fancy Dealers; 
Wholesale only of 
MARCUS WARD and CO., Limited, 
ORIEL HOUSE, FARRINGDON STREET, 
LONDON, E.0, 














NOW READY. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


THE ARGOSY FOR’ JANUARY. 


LADY GRACE, 
A Serial Story by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ EAST LYNNE,” commences in 
THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 
NOW READY. 


A PORTRAIT OF MRS. HENRY WOOD, 


Engraved on Steel by a Royal Academician, is published in 


THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 





CONTENTS OF THE ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 


1, A PORTRAIT OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
Engraved on Steel by a Royal Academician. 


2. LADY GRACE. 
A Serial Story by Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chap. 1. Great and Little Whitton. 
» 2 A Curious Mistake, 


3. FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH. 


4. LETTERS FROM MAJORCA. 
By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S,, Author of ‘‘Through Holland,” “ Under Northern Skies, 
&c. With Illustrations. 


5. A RENUNCIATION. 


. THE ROBBERS’ CAVE. 
By ANNE BEALE. 


. NERO AS A MUSICIAN. 


. THE MISSING RUBIES. 
A Serial Story by SARAH DOUDNEY. 
Chap. 1. Just in Time. 


»» 2 Old Corder, 
Illustrated by Frank Dadd. 
9. A REQUIEM. 
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SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


SON, 





STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
Classical and Modern. Also, 


THE LEGEND OF “IL CENACOLO:” a Poem. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, Writer of “ The Life of Fra Angelico,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 188 Fleet Street, Londor. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON, 
VicE-PRESIDENTS.—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., the Ve. Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF, 
Sir EK. H. BUNBURY, Bart., Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
TrusTEES.—EARL of CARNARVON, Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, EARL of ROSEBERY,. 

Commitrer.—Sir F. W. Burton, Austin Dobson, Esq., H. W. Freeland, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., Kdmund 
Gosse, Esq., F. Harrison, Esq., Professor Huxley, F.RS., C. M. Kennedy, Ksq., C.B., A. Lang, Esq., D. C. 
Lathbary, Esq , Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., H. Maxwell Lyte, Esq., St. George 
Mivart, Esq., James Cotter Morison, Esq., Professor Henry Morley, Dr. Munk, Edward Peacock, Esq., F. 
Pollock, Esq., Rev. Dr. Rigg, G. J. Romanes, Esq., Herbert Spencer, Esq., Leslie Stephen, Esq., the ‘Sun 
of Westminster. 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various 
Languages. Subscription, £3 a year without Entrance-fee, or £2 with Entrance-fee of £6; 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. 
Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s ; 
to Members, 4s, Fifth Edition of the Catalogue in the Press. Prospectus on application. 


BERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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‘A WORK ABSOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY WELL- 
FURNISHED LIBRARY.”—Timgs. 


Ready this day, price 12s 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME IX. [Canute—Chaloner], royal 8vo, of THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


X. will be issued on March 26th, 1887, and further Volumes at Intervals 
of Three Months. 


Intending Subscribers can enter their Names with 
any Bookseller. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE POCKET EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Ready this day, price 1s 6d per vol., in half-cloth ; or 1s, in paper cover. 


THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. 2 vols. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :—VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. 
PEN DENNIS, 2 vols. BARRY LYNDON; A LITTLE DINNER at TIMMINS’S, 
1 vol. The NEWCOMES, 2 vols. The HISTORY of ESMOND, i vol. The 
VIRGINIANS, 2 vols. And further Volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NOTICE.—NE W STORY.—The CORNHILE MAGA- 
ZINE for JANUARY contains the Commencement of a New 
Serial Story, entitled “The GAVEROCKS,”’ by the AUTHOR of 
‘‘ MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,” “COURT ROYAL,” Sc. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 43. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS, 
By the Author of | Mr. TwistLeTon’s TyPE-WRITER. 
“John Herring,” ‘‘Mehalah,” &c. | Birp’s-Nest Soup. 
Chaps. 1-5. On Normanby SAnpbs. 
CALABOGIE. Jess. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of 
A LEARNED INFANT. = — Solomon’s Mines,’’ &, Chaps. 


Tue GAVEROCES. 


DELUDED. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. 
| By the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH and CO. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS froin all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 


Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Catalogue on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum, 

Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed, 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 

**An especial boon in places where we cannot be sure of the purity of the 
drinking water.”—Dr. HERMANN WEBER, F.R.C P. 

“ Probably our travelling fellow-countrymen owe their attacks of fever more 
to drinking water contaminated by sewage matter than to the malarious influences 
which pervade certain districts of Southern Europe. The only water safe for the 
traveller to drink isa natural mineral water.”’—Sir Henry THOMPSON, F.R.C.S, 

‘* T quite agree as to the danger of drinking water of doubtful purity. No one 
need do this in a country where Apollinaris may be had at every hotel.’’—Dr, 
Francis Parsons, 








PS TATRES and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





TWO NEW STORIES BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “KING SOLOMON’S MINES.” 


NOTICE.—On December 30th will be published, 
in crown 8vo, price 6s, “ SHE: a History of 
Adventure,” by H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
with Fac-similes of either face of the Sherd of 
Amenartas and of the various uncial Greek, 
Roman, SBlack-letter, and Early English 


Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 


LONGMaAN's MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


price 6d, contains the First Chapters of a New Story by H, 
RIDER HAGGARD, entitled “ ALLAN QUATERMAIN; 
being an Account of his Further Adventures and Discoveries 
in Company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Captain John 
Good, R.N., and one Umslopogaas.” 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STREET, £.0. 





NEWEST AND’ BEST _ BOOKS, 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 





CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR 
PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
1—A SUBSCRIPTION TO THE LIBRARY, 


From One GuINEA PER ANNUM. 


2.—STANDARD BOOKS, 
IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
CAREFULLY Bound BY THE Best WORKMEN. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 


3.-WORKS OF THE POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets oR SEPARATELY; IN HALF-MOROCCO, &C. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


4.—-JUVENILE BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS, 


In CIRCULATION AND FOR SALE. 
LIST ON APPLICATION. 


ALL LISTS AND PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





Now ready, price 21s, demy 8vo, freely Illustrated from the Author’s Original 


Drawings. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE MOUNTAIN RANGES, 
Considered Experimentally, Structurally, Dynamically, and in Relation to their 
Geological History. By T. Metiarp Reape, C.E., F.G.S., F.R.1.B.A., Past 
President of the Liverpool Geological Society. 

London: TayLor and Francis, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


ISTRESS of CLERGY.—The GUARDIAN of 
WEDNESDAY, December 22nd, contains the First of a SERIES of 





LETTERS by its Special! Commissioner, who has been inquiring into the DIS-9q 


TRESS of the CLERGY in Agricultural Districts. Post free, 64d.—5 Burleigh 
Street, London, W.C. 
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mR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


This day, Second and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME- 


. By A.V. Dicey, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University 
oi, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Author of “The Law of the Con- 
ion,” &c. 


stitution, 


The WESTERN PACIFIC, and NEW 


NEA. Witk Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some 
— of the Old Labour Trade. By Huan Romitty, Second Edition, 
with an Additional Chapter on “ The Ghost in Rotumah. Map, crown Svo, 


7s 6d. 


The WISDOM of EDMUND BURKE: 


being Selections from his Speeches and Writings, chiefly Bearing upon Political 
Questions. By Epwarp ALLowaY PANKHURST, Crown 8v0, 68. 


The HAYWARD LETTERS: being a Selec- 


i the Correspondence of the late A. Hayward, Q.C. 1834 to 1884. 
aay metry of tis Early Life, Edited by Henry E, Carisie. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 243, 


The GROWTH of FREEDOM in the 


AN PENINSULA. Notes of a Traveller in Montenegro, Bosnia, Servia, 
a and Greece; with Historical and Descriptive Sketches of the 
People. By James Gzorce CoTron Mincuiy. With a Map, crown 8vo, 
10s 6d. 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the 
HAPPINESS of LIFE, By T. Gambier Parry, M.A. 8vo, lds, 


CoxtenTs :—Parpose and Practice of Fine Art—Ministry of Fine Art to Com- 
mon Life and to Spiritual Life—Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and Architecture 
~History of Mosaic, Ancient and Christian—Art and Artists of Glass Painting, 
Ancient and Mediwval—Adornment of Sacred Buildings—Art in Archeology— 
Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral at Gloucester. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SMILES’S WORKS. 





DR. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. New 


and Cheaper Edition, Illustrated, 63. 


LIFE of a SCOTCH NATURALIST. [Illustrated by George 
Reid, R.S.A. New Edition, post Svo, 63. 


“Mr. Smiles has, in a very charming and very beautifully illustrated volume, 
rescued the fame and character of Thomas Edward from oblivion as a most 
accomplished naturalist.””—Times, : 

“Never has Mr. Smiles written with more freshness and zest than in presenting 
to us the picture of this Palissy of naturalists. A noble lesson of unaffected 
humility here goes hand-in-hand with the lesson of self-help, and elevates it,”— 
Spectator. 


MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. Post 8vo, 6s. 


DUTY: with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and Endurance. 
Post 8vo, 63, 


SELF-HELP : with Illustrations of Conduct and Perseverance. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


CHARACTER: a Book of Noble Characteristics. Post 


8vo0, 63, 
THRIFT : a Book of Domestic Counsel. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron Workers and Tool Makers, 
Post 8vo, 6s. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated by 9 Steel Portraits 


and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 73 6d each. 


Post 8vo, 6s. 


III. MetcaLF AND TELFORD. 
IV. Bouton AND WatTT. 
V. GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON, 


I. VermuypEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, 
BRINDLEY. 
II, Smeaton aND RENNIE. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


Post 8vo, 2s 6d, 


(Centenary Edition.) 


ROBERT D!CK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist, and Botanist. 


With Portrait <tched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready, with 10 Illustrations, Sixpence. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PREVENTION OF 
CONSUMPTION. 


A Paper read at the Meeting of the British Association at Birmingham, 
on September 3rd, 1886, 


By G. W. HAMBLETON, L.K.Q.C.P.1. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, 11 New Burlington Street, W. 











LORD TENNYSON’S new 
Leow RAS. * 
Years After, &c., % 


all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Price 6s. 


volume, 
Sixty 


now ready at 





By the Right Hon. the EARL of SELBORNE. 


A DEFENCE of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND against DISESTABLISHMENT. With an Introductory Letter 
to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By RovnDEL1t, L of 
SELBORNE. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

The Publishers feel that the time has come when this series of Popular Bio- 
graphies may well be reissued at a lower price for the benefit of a yet wider 
public than they have hitherto reached. 

It has therefore been decided to publish them in Monthly Volumes at One 
Shilling each in paper covers, or in limp cloth binding at Eighteenpence., 

The original order of publication will be followed. Accordingly the first four 
volumes to be issued are as under :— 


JOHNSON. By Leslie Stephen. [January. 
SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. [ February. 
GIBBON. By J. Cotter Morison. [March. 
SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonds. (April. 





The UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, a HISTORY 


of. From the Earliest Times to the Year 1530. By H.C. Maxwetr Lyrr, 
M.A., F.S.A., Author of “History of Eton College, 1440-1875,” Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records. 8vo, 16s, 





RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S LAST WORK. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. 


By the Hon. HALLAM TENNYSON, 
In English Hexameters. 
With 40 Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott. Fcap. 4to, 33 6d. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘The drawings are rich in the peculiar humour which 
Caldecott brought to the illustration of such stories. Mr. Tennyson’s hexameters 
have a swing and force about them which make an excellent vehicle for this 
familiar story.’ 


A JUBILEE BOOK by Miss YONGE. 


The VICTORIAN HALF-CENTURY. By 


Cwartorte M. Yonee, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” ‘* Cameos from 
English History,” ‘‘A History of France,’ &e. With a New Portrait of the 
Queen. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s; cloth binding, ls 64, 


By the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF. 


LESSONS of the CROSS and PASSION.— 


WORDS from the CROSS.—The REIGN of SIN.—The LORD’S PRAYER. 
Four Courses of Lent Lectures, By 0. J. Vavauan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, 
Master of the Temple, &. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN, 
A NEW BOOK by Mr. LEWIS CARROLL. 


ALICE’S ADVENTURES UNDER GROUND. 


Being a Fac-simile of the Original MS. Book, afterwards developed into 
“ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland.” By Lewis Carrot, With 37 Illus- 
trations by the Author. Crown 8vo, 4s, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


The LITTLE LAME PRINCE, and his 


TRAVELLING CLOAK. A Parable for Old and Young. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations by J. McL. Ralston. 
New Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY-BOOK 


FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Author of “ Us,” “Tell Me a Story,” “The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. With Illustra- 


tions by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No, 327, for JANUARY, price 1s, contains :— 

1, THE LETTERS OF CHARLES Lams. |5, LE Nommé W. By S.J. Weyman. 


By Rev. Alfred Ainger. ‘ . Bs 
2. TuE STRANGE Story oF Marcaret | 6 SUNDERLAND AND SAcHARIssa. 





—- By George Fleming.|7, QOyR Oxpest CoLoyy. By Miss 
art I, don-C ing. 
3. Tue LAMENT FOR Bion. euneneiaaatien 
4, DosTOieEWSKY AND HIS WorRK. By|8. THE WoopLanpEerRS. By Thomas 


John Lomas, Hardy. Chaps, 34-37. 


IRELAND.—AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


The First of a Series of Important Papers on 


IRELAND, 
By the AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” with 
Illustrations by Frederick Noel Paton, appears, under the title of 
*An UNKNOWN COUNTRY,” in The ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for JANUARY, profusely 
Illustrated. Price 6d; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKs 


An OLD MAID’S HUSBAND. The New Complete Story by Wilkie 


COLLINS. See BELGRAVIA for JANUARY. Now ready, price 1s. 


CHILDREN of GIBEON: a Novel. By Walter Besant, Author of “Aj 


Sorts and Conditions of Men,” ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” &c. Second Edition. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


The EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wilkie Collins, Author of “Th, 


Woman in White.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

















THAT OTHER PERSON: a Novel. By Mrs. Alfred Hunt, Author of 


‘Thornicroft’s Model,” “The Leaden Casket,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


IN ALL SHADES: a Novel. By Grant Allen, Author of “Strange 


Stories,” “ Philistia,” “Babylon,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8v0. 


BRUETON’S BAYOU. By John Habberton, Author of “ Helen’s Babies,” 


&c. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. 


FATAL ZERO: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo. 


cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The QUEEN of the PIRATE ISLE. By Bret Harte. With 28 Original] 


Drawings by Kate Greenaway, reproduced in Colours by Edmund Evans. Small 4to, boards, 5s. 


COLONIAL FACTS and FICTIONS: Humorous Sketches. By Mark 


KERSHAW. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


OTHMAR: aNovel. By Ouida. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 


cloth extra, 5s. 


The CRUISE of the ‘BLACK PRINCE’ PRIVATEER, Commanded by 


ROBERT HAWKINS, Master Mariner. By Commander V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by P. Macnab. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A VOYAGE to the CAPE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “ The Wreck 


of the ‘ Grosvenor,’ ”’ “ Round the Galley Fire,’’ “On the Fo’k’sle Head,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, Arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. Page, 


Author of “ Life of De Quincey,” “‘ Thoreau: a Study,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Margaret Lonsdale. Popular Edition, 


Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and Four Illustrations, Square 8vo, picture cover,41. [ Shortly, 


CHRONICLE of the COACH: Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. By J. 


DENISON CHAMPLIN. With 75 Iliustrations by Edw,rd L. Chichester. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. By Sir Walter Scott. A New 


Edition of this famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading Artists. Small 4to, cloth extra, 16a. 


POEMS by WALT WHITMAN. Selected and Edited, with an Introduc- 


tion, by WILLIAM MICHAEL ROSSETTI. A New Edition, with a Steel-plate Portrait. Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made*paper, 
and bound in buckram, 6s. 


A HISTORY of PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS and ELEC. 


TIONEERING in the OLD DAYS: showing the State of Political Parties and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the Honse of 
Commons from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial Satires, and Popular 
Caricatures of the Time. By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of “ Rowlandson and his Works,” ‘The Life of Gillray,”’ &c. Demy 8y0, 
cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by Hand and nearly 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


SOCIETY in LONDON. By A Foreign Resident. A New Edition, 


with an additional Chapter on Society among the Middle and Professional Classes. Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


















































THE 
BELGRAVIA. 1s Monthly. | GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 1s Monthly. 


Contents ror JANUARY. Contents ror JANUARY, 


Kate Szrmovur. By W. H. St le. 
DISAPPEARED. By Sarah Tytler. Illustrated by P. Macnab. PaGanism Ix cian By i Geentets Bent. 


Ayn OLp Main’s Huszganp, By Wilkie Collins. Vaucanson. By S. H. Swinny. ¥ 
“GuastTLy porsn’t DescrisE Ir.” By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. “Sus, Per Coty.” By John Ashton. ° 
Ar THe “ Pornicx.” By Margaret Hunt. - E1sENBERG ee By _ 8. eee ee 4 

é ECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRincESS’s THEATRE. By H. Barton Baker 
Wasen or Tasu? Bp signe 3. Wien. Tue Vai D'Awntviers. By A. 8, Marsball-Hall. . 
“Tuetr Last Resource.” By the Author of “ Phyllis.” 


Science Notss. By W. Mattion Williams, F,R.A.8, 
Mouawes. By M. E. Braddon. 


TaBLE TaLk. By Sylvanus Urban. 


SCIENCE GOSSIP: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for Students 


and Lovers of Nature. Edited by Dr. J. E. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, &c. Price 4d monthly, or 53 per year, post-free. 
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